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BALscope 
60mm TELESCOPE 
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$115.00 cash 
including choice of 15X, 20X, 30X or GOX eyepiece 


FREE BOOK 


Send for your copy of our new book, 
“The Telescope” (G-3G6). Its 48 pages 
are devoted to showing how you can 
increase your pleasures and skills in 
birding, photography, astronomy, 
shooting and general observation 
Write today. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. 25135 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, New York. 
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As you know, spotting distinguishing field marks of many 
land and water birds at distances beyond 200 or 300 yards 
requires more power than a binocular can provide. It is 
here that the BALscope telescope, as a supplement to your 
binocular, becomes the ideal instrument for bird study. 
The BALscope gives you an image crispness, clarity and 
brilliance not known before. It’s easy to sight and focus, 
offers interchangeable eyepieces in choice of 15X, 20x, 
30X and 60X (for astronomical use), is adaptable for use 
with a tripod, and is compact and portable... weighs only 48 
ounces and is only 1642” long. Birders who want a per- 
manent record of the results of their watching will have 
fun taking long range photographs with the BALscope as a 


telephoto lens. 
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1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than ten million children in schools and 
youth been enrolled 
1910. 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and conservation, at Medomak, 
Maine: Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.; 


groups have since 


Sarona, Wisconsin. 
Audubon Screen Tours, 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 lecturers reach an 
500,000 people a year in some 200 cities. 
Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, trained 
naturalists. 

Audubon Art Tours, 


original art by famous bird painters. 


lectures and 


audience of 


under direction of 


loan exhibits of 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural history salon prints 
by leading wildlife photographers. 

Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon Society our work in 
more than 


advance 
$00 communities. 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 


be bought, and educational films rented 


reproduce photographs 


Service Department, through which ad- 
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Hog 
Sanc- 
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Island, 


tuary in 


Swamp 


Florida: and other extensive 


areas in Florida and Texas. 
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Goodall, Pacific Coast representative, Mary Jefferds, 


Letters 


me 


Birds Instead of Insecticides 


used insecticides on our 


We haven't 
garden this year. Our bird friends have 
kept it free of insects, although we have 


Most 
all our neighbors had to use insecticides. 


found a few worms in the corn 
Our grandmother's garden is about 400 
feet She had 
all her vegetables. She asked us how we 
kept the insects out of our garden. We 


told her we just feed the birds. 


below ours. to dust most 


Betry AND SAM Davis, JR 
(Ages 13 and 11) 


Havesville, North Carolina 


Wildlife Depletion in the West Indies 


the 
natural 


Signs of increasing interest in 


preservation of wildlife and 


areas in the West Indies—including such 
recent hopeful events as the extension 
of the Audubon Screen Tours into this 
area, and the establishment of 
Islands National Park—are 
the critical 
and conservation education 
the Antilles. Roger Peter 
son's comments on the subject in your 
May-June 1958 


the necessity for 


Virgin 
gratilying in 
view of need for conser 
vation 
throughout 
underline 


issue again 


effective action soon, 
if there is to be anything worth saving, 
particularly on a number of the smaller 
wet ks 


islands. My observations from five 


in the Virgin Islands in February and 
March of 1957 


Peterson's statements 


entirely support Mr 


which can be ex 
to include neighboring British 
Tortola 


largely deforested and populations of 


tended 
islands such as [hese too are 
many native land birds, especially the 
pigeons and doves, appear to be reduced 
to dangerously low levels. 

May I venture, 
Mr. Peterson's statements about 
Virgin Islands birds. He the 
parakeet of St. Thomas as “recently in- 
This species (Aratinga per- 
tinax) otherwise ranges on islands of 
the southern Caribbean and from Pan 
northern South America. 
The St. Thomas are said to be 
identical with inhabiting the 
Dutch island of Curacao. It thus seems 
unlikely that the parakeet can be native 
to St. Thomas, but it is not a recent in- 
troduction. In fact, the introduction 
may have occurred very early in the his 
tory of the island. As noted by Dr. Wet- 
more (Birds of Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands) , the earliest reliable in- 
formation on the birds of St. Thomas 
dates from 1852 and at this time the 


however, to correct 
one of 


refers to 


troduced.’ 


ama across 
birds 
those 
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parakeet was reported to be well-estab 


lished. A much earlier, but less definite 
mention of the occurrence of parakeets 
in the Danish islands probably also re 
lates to this species 
WituiaAM B. Rosertson, JR 
Park Biologist 
Everglades National Park 


Homestead Florida 


Unusual Location of Blue Jay’s Nest 


Mrs. Carl Wolff's letter in July 


August 1958 issue told about jays 


the 
i blue 
shrub. I have one to 


nest in a doorvyard 


report in an even more unusual spot 


Wash 


xl ge ad in the 


One of 1 neighbors in Port 


ington had a large nest 


1 drainpipe, dir 


ingle of ctly under the 


eaves—in a typically English 


sparrow lo 


cation. I could hardly believe my eves 


when I saw 


food 


a blue jav approach it with 


Sure enough, a family of four was 


I like to 


pal ol 


raised in this unlikely location 


speculate that this may be the 


javs that fed all last winter from a win 


dowsill feeding static uutside mv sec 
ond floor 
came to 


place 


ment md in that 


think of house a 


ipart way 


i friendly 


MIONTGOMERY 
N. ¥ 


Mrs. GRAHAM 


Port Washington (L. | 
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and nature study, astronomical and general 
observation, with fully hard coated optics, 
achromatic, color correct lenses of highest 
quality definition. Large 60 mm. objective 
lens assures great brightness. Sunshade 
around objective lens extends to 2”, elim- 
inates sunglore. Extra lenses carried in 
lens cap. Overall length 13 inches, weight 
29 ozs. Supplied with five eyepieces — 
15x to 60x. Tripod is famous aluminum 
alloy Davidson pan-head elevator type, 
adjusts from 23” to 5'/2". 

Telescope only with 5 lenses and com- 
plete adaptor mount — $55.00. 

Our nationally famous STODDARD 7 x 35 
center focus imported binoculars, complete 
with accessories and pigskin carrying case 
still available. Only $29.95 plus 10°%° tax. 


complete unit 
including tripod 
and adaptor 


Wedderien, Inc. 
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in Viewing Pleasure — 
the Accepted 

Birders’ Binoculars . . . 
7 x 35 Wide Angle 


mean 578 feet 
adapted for 


. and by wide angle w 
at 1,000 yards! 
birders, 
locate the birds quicker, and follow the 
movements easier, with less motion, due 
the huge field of 578 feet. Coated, achr 
matic optics produce a clear, brilliant 
image that will make winter birding s 
exciting you'll forget the All th 
for only $52.89, including leather 
10% Fed. Tax and shipping. (CF, 

Free folder describing this and other « 
standing values from the lightest (5 
miniature 6x15, to the superb 16x53 


Specially 
these binoculars enable you 


weathe r! 
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Arlo Products, Dept. D 
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Hawk and Owl Protection in Virginia 


{udubon 


short 


The July-August issue of 
Magazine (p. 153 


contains a 
summary of new state laws protecting 


birds of prey, and includes an announce 


ment of the passage, early in 1958, of a 


} 


new law protecting all birds of prey in 
Virginia 


Your summary is correct In pointing 


that this law contains some unde 


sirable features which make it less than 


deal. This fact is, of course, regrettable 


However, the Virginia Society of Or 


legisla 


which initi 


makes no apolog having 


NATURAL HISTORY 
TREASURES 


ANCIENT CHINESE SEAL — CARVED JADE RAB- 
BIT gha 4 4 atur : I 
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CAST-IRON HAWK. W 
ck H 


a. 
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4 Ww 7 
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Box 33234, Miami, Florida 


Yo Finer pbadubou Reproductions 


Audubon birds faithfully reproduced from the 
elephant folio on fine English dinnerware 


Passenger pigeon * 


Cedar waxwing 
*White-crowned sparrow * Bewick’s wren * Carolina turtle dove * 


* Band-tailed pigeon * “Kingbird 
“Scissor-tailed flycatcher 


“Illustrated 


9” square plates 

Round 10%4” service plates 
Bread and Butter plates 

9” Dessert plates 

Cups and Saucers 

Cream Soup Cups and Stands 
Hostess Set (new 


$27.00 a dozen 
$30.00 a dozen 
$13.20 a dozen 
$27.00 a dozen 
$27.00 a dozen 
$39.00 a dozen 
$39.00 a dozen 


$18.00 for eight 
$20.00 for eight 
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$18.00 for eight 
$18.00 for eight 
$26.00 for eight 
$26.00 for eight 


Postage and Handling 50¢ 
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129 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


accepted these defects, since the alterna 
tive was complete defeat of the bill. 
Support for the measure came primarily 
from conservationists concentrated in 
the cities and larger towns of the state 
Opposition was strongest among rural 
elements, who (in Virginia as in most 
other states) dominate the legislature 
and look with some suspicion on their 
city neighbors. The hawk and owl pro 
tection bill was to some extent a cas 
ualty of this struggle. Some compromise 
was necessary to conciliate part of the 
opposition; to have insisted rigidly on 
in “ideal” law would have defeated the 
entire proposal. 
Incidentally, your 
mention that the law was supported by 


the Virginia Wildlife Federation 


summary did not 


which 
Their 
support is significant as a welcome indi 


is primarily a sportsmen’s group 


cation of progressive thinking on the 


fishe rmen tod iv, 


hunters and 
there 


sportsmen and 


part of 
and as proof that need be no 
opposition between 


others interested in conservation 
Rosert J. WATSON, Secretary 

Virginia Society of Ornithology 

906 N. Wayne Street 

Arlington 1, Virginia 


COMMENT 


July-August 1958 
issue, of the new laws in states which 


now give more protection for the birds 


Our summary, in the 


ol prey was not critical of the Virginia 


law, but praised it as “a major step for 
ward in birds of prey legislation.” We 
have only the highest regard for those 


groups which have the 


ornithological 
initiative, wisdom, and the coura 
their conservation ideals, to 


birds of prey 


The Fdit 


protection for the 


CORRECTION 
On page 163 of our July-August 1958 
fudubon 
in a box that the 
Tennessee is at Nashville. As 


issue of Magazine, we noted 
location of the Uni 
versity of 
most of our readers probably know, it 


is at Knoxville The Editor 


A Cowbird-Cardinal Experience 


ago that | 


Since it was many years 
first saw a pair of cardinals feeding a 
baby cowbird, I knew that the cardinal 
was a species occasionally parasitized by 
this species. I assumed, however, that 
cowbirds waited for their hosts to leave 
the nest for food or water before laying 
their own egg or eggs in the nest. 

On May 1, 1958 at 5:45 am. I 
looked out of the window and down 
into the cardinal nest in our yard (a 
distance of less than five feet), to make 
sure that everything was normal. At 
first glance I assumed that the female 
was just entering the nest, but then 
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(which could be described as the oppo 
altitude from Dauphin 
the highest 
more birds 
years 


the female cardinal 


and a 


I realized that 
the nest 


was 


on female cowbird site in 


Island 
point) 
than in 


was point 


it state's 
learned 


two 


climbing in from behind and sitting on since is 
the nest beside her. | hear the 
female cardinal squealing loudly and 
she was pecking rather feebly at the 
The un- 


out 


about 


12 


could and 


any years ol my 


of birding 
On 
tween 


male cardinal be 
ol 
her 
when a 


the 


cowbird 
doubtedly 


was 
he 
had done 
to 
more 


b 
6:00 


day (June 1958) , 


and 


the first 


earshot as would 5:00 a.m. p.m. we 


have rushed to aid as he identified 70 species by sight or sound, 
far the of which 

identified by Imhoff through their 
call of these 
to me. I had previously iden 
lone birder in 12 


st on Cheaha 


robin decided 

After 
the 
15 I 


nest 


previously by greatest number 


investigate nest not were 
flew 
the 


inves 


cowbird 
that 
so I 


cardinal 


seconds 
At 7 
left 


were 


than twenty 
the 


cardinal 


songs notes. Twenty 


or 
trom nest 
had 
In 


cowbird 


saw wert 


tified 


years 


new 


the RO 


spe cies as a 


The 


tigated it two two-day li 


gus 
eee 


and one ry. I had no equip é“ x 


egg 


to measure or weigh the eggs but 


ment 
I estimated the cowbird egg to be about 
ot 


cowbird egg with 
the 


two-thirds the size a cardinal egg. I 
the 


and subsequently 


removed a spoon 


fuerglade, 


MOTEL 


cardinals raised 


two young ones 
LANDON THOMAS 
Edgerton, Wisconsin 


About Tom Imhoff 


Pettingill 
in 


Near entrance to Everglades National 
Park 


Big rooms — ai 


his bird 


\ he n 
finding < 


s in 
July-August 
take 


in reference to Dauphin Island's 


wall 
olumn conditioned and heated. 


said 


your 


issue you can Tom's One block from fine restaurant 


word' Downtown on Route 27 


Simmons beds arge closets 


probably the best place for birds 3 
Gulf 
and 


being 
Alabama as well as on the entire 
St. Marks, Florida 


Louisiana I 


if - . . 
. 605 South Krome Avenue, 


Homestead, Florida 
Telephone CI 7-4117 
wevevvvvvv0rVvTVTVTVVTVTVTVTVTVTVTVTVTVTTe 


between 
Parish 
believe and agree. | 
Tom Imhoff 
Mountain 


Coast 
Cameron could 


well spent two 
f c ld 


Talladega 


witl 


Cheaha 


davs trip 


at 


CARIBBEAN 
WILDLIFE TOURS 


Endorsed by the Broward Audubon 
Society, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


A Unique Travel Adventure — NO Night 
Clubs, Bars, or the Usual Tourist Attractions— 
Off the Beaten Path — See These Countries 
as they Really Are — No Staging — No 
Come-ons. 

Specializing in Natural History (birds, mam- 
mals, vegetation), Native Peoples, Archeol- 
ogy, Nature Photography, and other Natural 
Phenomena. 

CUBA - JAMAICA — $350.00 

6 days — by plane, station wagon and 
bamboo raft — all inclusive. 

YUCATAN - CUBA — $350.00 

6 days — by plane, station wagon, horse 
and carriage — all inclusive. 


TOBAGO - CURACAO - BONAIRE - 
TRINIDAD - JAMAICA — $795.00 

14 days — by plane, station wagon, swamp 
boat and bamboo raft —all inclusive. 
Parties limited from 5 to 7 persons for per- 
sonalized service. Any of the above coun- 
tries may be omitted or added if agreeable 
to the entire group. 
Schedules and prices 
without notice. 


Write Box 534 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


subject to change 
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The Edit 
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ple ise try to 
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cry 
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less 


Visit famous Montauk Point 
for the Fall, Winter, and 
Spring Bird Migration — 


Thousands of 
Oceanic, Shore, 
and Winter Birds. 


( 


Accommodations at Stanick’s Cottage 
Apartments featuring one and two bed- 
rooms, fireplace, cooking facilities, TV, etc 
Apartments heated and furnished. Special 
rates for Birders and Nature Lovers. 
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bird’s eye view... 


‘hoose from an impressive selection 


20-Year Guarantee and a Free 


Right in your hands bright 
stal clear world waiting for you on 
» other side of Bushnell Binocul: 


a 


iis 


For nature study or travel, your 
favorite sports event anywhere, 
anytime — Bushnell Binoculars } 
adventure into each new day 


ut 


of models, $9.95 to $135, including 
handsome cowhide carrying case 

T? 

Exchange Privilege, of course 


Visit your Bushnell dealer today 
for a bird’s eye view 


Anema tam 


SPACEMASTER TELEPHOTO UNIT 


Extreme 

telephoto 

for your 35mm 

twin lens or movie 
camera, plus a superb 
all-purpose telescope 
both in one compact unit 
Focal lengths from 
750mm to 3000mm 
$124.50 complete 
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Naturalists Nature 
Lovers Wildlife 
Photographers 


Enjoy a nature vacation in 
the scenic Elk Refuge region 
near famous Jackson Hole, Wy- 
oming, in the Beautiful Snake 
River Valley 


On foot, or ho seback, or “four- 
wheel-drive,” watch the Elk in 
spring migration to the higher 
mountains from their winter 
refuge. See Bear, Moose, Bad- 
ger, Deer, Coyotes, active 
Beaver colonies, Mountain 
Sheep, Trumpeter Swans, 
Sandhill Cranes. Bird life var- 
ied and abundant. Adjacent to 
Elk and Bison refuges, and to 
Grand Teton National Park. 
Open all year, WINTER 
SPORTS, and WINTER ELK 
FEEDING ON THE RANCH. 
NEW MODERN CABINS 

Excellent meals Reasonable 
Rates. 

Best observation season for Elk 
migration, May Ist to June 15th. 


Write to 
Beaver Valley Guest Ranch 


Frank and Katherine Foste r. 
Box 489, Jackson, Wyoming 


Regarded as the 
greatest bird artist 
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The Greatest 
Killing Program of All? | 


NE of the most devastating mass 
() killing programs in the history of 
insect control, conducted for the past 
ten months by the U.S. Department oi 
Agriculture and certain state pest con 
trol agencies is currently scheduled to 
continue for several years. On 27 mil 
lion acres im mine southeastern states 
Alabama C,eorgia Louisiana Nlissis 

Florida lexas Arkansas North 
Carolina, and South Carolina eithes 
granular hept tlor wv dieldrin’ has 
been, or will oadcast trom aircralt 
it the o pounds to each acre 
The control prog! in s ned at con 
rol of the imported fire ant. Howevet 

these deadly chlorinated hydro 

mave killed great numbers ol 

birds, mammal fishes reptiles 

ins. and crustaceans in the 400 

O00) acres that have so ta | ited 

Your Society, after a six month su 

yased upon field inspections during 

veriod I icTia ipplication ol the 

poisonous chemicals interview with 

persons enga n tl ontrol opera 
tions and research 


scientific §=literature 
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Almost all wildlife species in the 
areas treated were affected. These areas 
may remain acutely toxic; even two 
months alter the poisons were applied 
newly killed animals were picked up in 
the treated areas The pest control 
agencies themselves claim that the in 
secticides will remain lethal for at least 
two years. 

Insects were the first animals to dic 
Within 30 hours alter treatment, alarm 
ing numbers of dead insects, many ol 
them essential to controlling the popu 
lation of other insects, and useful as a 
lood supply for birds and mammals 
were reported in Georgia and Texas 

In Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Texas, songbirds and gamebirds were 
found dead in the treated areas within 
two days after poison had been spread 
to kill fire ants Ihe U.S. Fish and 
Wildlite Service announced that quail 
n poisoned areas of Alabama and 
Texas were decimated or wiped out 
\nalvyses of the tissues of 38 birds killed 
in Texas disclosed heptachlor and hep 
tachlor epoxide in each The terrible 
effect on birdlife subjected to the in 
secticides during the nesting season was 
dramatically shown in Texas. In a 60 
acre clover field, 38 of 41 nests with 

rs were abandoned or destroyed, and 
a biologist’s report summarized the dev 
istation as follows 

Bird populations along ranch roads 
in the treated [poisoned] areas were 
reduced 92-97 per cent in two weeks 
Bird populations within acre plots 
studied were reduced 85 per cent in 
two weeks. . Large scale abandon 
ment of nests with eggs could be ex 
plained only by the mortality of the 
adults. The missing birds did not 
appear In adjacent areas 

Mammals also wet destroved—rab 
bits, squirrels, raccoons, Opossums, nu 
trias (a fur-bearing animal), armadil 
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los, cotton rats, and white-footed mice 
Rabbit 


wiped out in Texas, and even fox cubs 


populations were hard hit or 
were found dead in a den in Louisiana 
in an area where other mammals 


killed 


chemical analysis in the tis 


many 


also were Heptachlor was de 


tected by 


sues ol many of the dead animals 


Animals that live in the water are 


even more susceptible to the chlori 


nated hydrocarbons, of which hepta 


chlor and dieldrin are especially lethal 


ind crustaceans 


many birds ind 


devastated tie second oI 


In Texas, snails, fishes 


on which mammals 
feed. were 


third day iter \ ( had been 


Announcement 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held on September 25, 
1958 wlopted unanimously 
the following resolutions 

Resolved that the Board of 


National Au 


express to 


Directors of the 


dubon Societ 


Alma Johnson Stultz 


profound appreciation of het 
ten vears and seven months of 
is Directs of 


dedicated servic 
} s 


he Audubon Ce 
thy 

San 

i i ibsolut 

lovalty am levotl to the So 

demon 


ability is i le vd 


ciety s interests ner 
} 


Strated er and 


viministrator and her maint 


mne public relations 


nance ol 
with all organizations and in 
dividuals I 
Sanctuary s fhe 

“Resolved that the Board of 


National Au 


dubon Society express to 
I 


Directors of the 


Douglas Campbell Orbison 


profound appreciation for his 


22 years of devoted service as 
Head of the Membership De 
partment of the Society includ 
ing 31% years as Vice-President. 

During this period the num 
ber of members increased from 
3,483 to 30,721 or 782 per cent 

"Se. sae 


“Resolved that the 
Directors ¢ xpress to 


Board ol 


Irving Benjamin, 
Assistant Treasurer 


profound appreciation of his 
services extending over a period 
of more than 41 years 

Resolved further that he be 
elected, as of today, a Vice 


President.” 


Alabama and Louisiana 


poisoned, In 
kinds of 
killed including fishes and frogs up to 


many aquatic animals were 


even weeks after the poison had been 
applied 
Farthworms were reduced by almost 
80 per cent in poisoned plots in Louisi 
ana, and as yet, no one knows how long 
or to what extent the residues of the 
poisonous insecticides may affect other 
soil organisms. 
livestock had severe 
Near Cli 
1 veterinarian reported 
than 100 head of cattle died 


alter the area they were in 


Even domestic 


losses in the poisoned areas 
max, Georgia 
that more 


suddenly 


; 
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terrestrial viewing, with unequaled power 
and sharpness. The first break-through in 
optical science in 200 makes this 
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Entirely handmade. Ultra-precise optics 
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Two Canyon Wrens 


and Three Books 


By J. Frank Dobie 


; ng place called Cherry Springs 
in the hills west of Austin, Texas, 
consists mainly of views, rocks, gul- 
lies, springs, tall bluestem grass, and 
cottage. In late Feb- 
year I noticed that 
birds were occupying the house in 
the absence of human beings. There 
unmistakable I won- 
dered how they were getting in and 


a substantial 


ruarv of this 


were signs 


out and wasn’t sure what they were 
but suspected that they were canyon 
wrens. Canyon wrens like to go into 
houses, into culverts, and 


They 


running along on a 


into crev- 
ices and caves seem to be as 
much at home 
floor as flying 
Along in 


Springs 


M: re h 


igain, I 


Cherry 
boun- 


out at 


saw not only 


birds in the house but 


tiful ‘ 
tiful signs of 


saw two canvon wrens. I saw them 


through 
On this 
fireplace I 


going oul and 


coming in 
the chimney to a hreplace 
visit | 


} 


had a fire in the 
don't the canvon 


think 
} 


up and down the 


wrens went 
chimney while the 
hire was burning I suppose the fire 


was lit after they flew out 

The signs became more abundant. 
On the | April, | 
at Cherry Springs with my friend 


Pedro Hernandez. It 


damp, and cold [here is 


ist week-end in was 


was cl yudy 


a good 
heater in the dining 


sized butane 


room, and we lit it without making 


a fire in the fireplace The canvon 


The Clewiston lon 
“Finest Small 
Hotel South” 


Clewiston, Florida 


Headquarters for 
Audubon Wildlife Tours 
Fisheating Creek starting Dec 
20 Corkscrew swamp starting 
Dec. | (both these tours will run 
five days a week through April 


Cocktail Dining 
Lounge Room 


For Reservations, Contact Your Travel Agent or 
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wrens were more persistent than 
they had been. They were in the 
house nearly all the time, going in 
and out, making themselves at home. 
I heard some notes of the song from 
the male inside the house. This song 
It starts on a shrill, 
high note and goes down the scale. 
It says to me: 


is very striking. 


Piper, pipe that song again. . .. 
Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee. 
time after the butane fire 
had been lit I wanted to telephone 
the hall very dark, I 
switched on a ceiling light. This 
hall is next to the with the 
fireplace in it, the door always open. 
I detected a smell like that of burn 
ing rags. I called Pedro. I was 
afraid the house was on fire. He 
smelled the smell but neither of us 
locate the source of it. I 
couldn't get the telephone number 
I wanted and turned the light off. 
About dark I returned. to repeat the 
call and turned on the light. I no- 
ticed dim it I looked up 
ind saw sticks in a glass under the 
light. 
hanging from the light fixture itself. 
I again smelled the smell of scorched 
cloth. I understood that 
the canyon wrens had built a nest 
in this glass and that some of it was 
against the globe and being 
scorched. I turned off the light. 
About daylight the next morning 
awakened by the shrill and 
piercing song of the canyon 
The singer was in my room, which 


Some 


and as was 


room 


( ould 


how was. 


This glass is a bowl inverted, 


cotton or 


was 


I was 
wren. 
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is the room of the fireplace. 1 was 
all but ready to “murder the bu- 
gler.”” I remembered a French short 
story about a poor country curate 
who found a wren’s nest in his mail 
box and wouldn't disturb the birds 
in order to get out a letter that he 
could barely glimpse through a hole. 
He waited until the birds had 
hatched and flown away before re- 
crieving his letter. He found it was 
from a bishop ordering him to a cer- 
tain place for an advancement by a 
certain day. His kindness to the 
birds cost him the one _ proffered 
promotion of his lifetime 

I told Pedro to get a stepladder 
and take the glass bowl down. He 
did. It was full of a beautifully made 
nest, most of the material in it very 
soft, some of it cotton from a hank 
that was lying on a chest of drawers 
The cotton touching the light globe 
was scorched. In the nest were four 
exquisite white eggs. My purpose 
was to take the nest and eggs to 
Kincaid and 
other ornithologists. We set the glass 


Austin to show Edgar 
bow! with the nest in a pasteboard 
box and set the box on a rawhide 
bottom chair in the kitchen 

Not long after that Pedro and I 
While we 
leaving I noticed the two can- 


started out for a ride. 
were 
yon wrens perched on the paste- 
beard box over the nest. When we 
got back an hour or more later the 
nest had been pecked into and the 
floor, all 
canyon wrens seemed 
they were dis- 
determined 
not to let anybody else have their 


four eggs were on the 
broken. The 
to understand that 


possessed and to have 


most precious possessions—the eggs. 
The canyon wren is one of my 
sure that this 


favorite birds. I'm 


J. Frank Dobie 
Many of the readers of dudubon Maga 
delightful 
Frank 


and especially with his sympa 


ime are familiar with the 
books of the 
Dobie, 
thetic treatment of the coyote in his 
book, “The Voice of the Coyote.” Mr. 
Dobie has been spoken of as “the most 


noted Texan, ] 


adept and colorful raconteur of the 
folklore of the 


long career has been occupied as a cow 
treasure 


Southwest,” and in his 
man, author, college professor 
hunter, Guggenheim fellow, and visiting 
lecturer to Cambridge University in 
England 

Among other of his well-known books 
are “Coronado’s Children,” “Tongues of 
the Monte “The 


“The Mustangs [ue Epiror 


Longhorns,” and 
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pair I displaced built a nest some- 
where else. They quit the house— 
absolutely. Then I heard various 
canyon wrens singing in the barn 
and in an old shed. Before another 
spring comes I intend to get some 
glass bowls or maybe hubcaps and 
cut holes through the rims and hang 
them to the ceiling—not in my 
dwelling house—for the canyon 
wrens to build in. 

Here is a quotation from an ar- 
ticle by Fred Webster in the Travis 
Audubon Society bulletin: “The 
other day I saw a boy walking along 
the street a gun in one hand, a song- 
bird he had killed in the other. At 
another location I saw a boy dis- 
charging his rifle at a bird on top of 
a utility pole. Because there are a 
great many ignorant or irresponsible 
parents rearing children, there is a 
growing army of misinformed 
voungsters banging away at anything 
that moves.” 

Grey of Fallodon wrote a delight- 
ful book entitled “The Charm of 
Birds.” culti- 
vated just as knowledge can be cul- 
tivated. I don’t think that civilized 
attitudes and cultivated sympathies 
have increased in proportion to the 
population of America since the 
Declaration of Independence, but I 
know that it is possible to cultivate 
civilized attitudes and sympathies. 


Sympathies can be 
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Plan Now 
to be 
in Maine in '59 


An Island Off The Coast 
Of Maine Is The Site Of 
The First Audubon 
Camp. Here An Unusual 
Plant And Animal 
World Is Waiting To Be 
Explored By You. 


The AUDUBON CAMP of MAINE dis- 
plays a variety of plants and animals 
for here the forest comes down to meet 
the sea. Expert naturalists guide daily 
held trips to oceanic islands to observe 
nesting cormorants, gulls, and terns to 
explain nature's wonders as they unfold 
before you help you gain knowledge 
and methods of imparting what you learn 
to others. This beautiful and unspoiled 
island is maintained by the Society as the 
Todd Wildlife Sanctuary. 


For anyone 18 vears of age or over. 


Quote: “/t is unbelievable how much 
worth-while instruction can be packed 
into a two-week session .. . the staff is one 
of the finest to be found anywhere 

naturalists who know the whole field of 
nature .. 
"58, taken from Conservation Notes in Neu 
Hampshire Fed. of Garden Clubs News 
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.” Mrs. Claire Batchelder, Maine 
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Songs Heard Round the World 
| URING September, as I walk 


the 400 feet from my studio on 
the hill to the house, I become more 
aware each day that insect voices 
have almost completely taken over. 
Hardly a bird is to be heard where 
only three weeks earlier vireos and 


tanagers sang. Birds are either in 


the molt or are already on the move, 
while the hordes of Orthoptera, un 
mindful of impending winter, fiddle 
iway 

Although I pride 


I don't believe I’ve lost any ol 


myself on my 


high notes although I have just 
passed the barrier of 50 ars), | 


don't recognize the insect voices 
There is no excusé 1 IS Sh 


ping to listen anywhere | 


along th 
path, one can pick up at least eight 
different singers, some strident, some 
scraping out short bursts, others 


trilling on ; 


almost inaudible level. 
lv, thev ; as distinct in their 


is the songs the birds per- 
haps more separable than the sibilant 
lispings of some of the warblers. 
Borror and Alexander's, The Songs 

Insects, published by Cornell Uni- 


versity Records, documents 40 spe 


cies of crickets, locusts, long-horned 
grasshoppers, katvdids, and cicadas. 
Che honks, peeps, ind croaks of the 
irogs were catalogued earlier on Al 
len and Kellogg's record Voices tn 
the Night; now there is no reason 
for not also knowing the stridula- 
tions of at least a few of the insects 

Don Borror, veteran of at least a 
\udubon Camp 
where he has been the in 


dozen vears at the 
ot Maine, 
sect instructor, does not confine his 
recordings to insects. If anything, 
Time 
recently carried a report 
More recently 


he prefers to work with birds. 
Magazine 
about his findings 
his recordings of “the fish house 
song sparrow” at camp inspired an 
amateur composer to build a musi- 
cal composition around its peculiar 
theme D1 Borror is but one ol 
many who are now effectively using 
this new tool—magnetic tape—in the 
study of bird song 
Iwenty years ago, at Brownsville, 
Texas, I ran into Dr. Arthur A. AIl- 
len and Paul Kellogg parked on a 
dirt road, hardly more than a trail 
They were 


through the mesquite 
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attempting to record a_ pair of 
chachalacas, raucously chorusing in 
the brush. They had a completely 
equipped sound truck; in those days 
there were no portable tape-record- 
ers; a bird had to be close to the 
road. Since then, I have acquired 
the Cornell discs and can hear this 
identical pal of chachalacas when 
ever I choose, in my Connecticut liv- 
ing room 

It had not occurred to me that 
anyone had done any song record 
ing before the team of Allen and 
Kellogg came on the ornithological 
scene. In our provincial way, we sel- 
dom take note of what is being done 
on the other side of the ocean and 
therefore it came as a surprise when 
I met Ludwig Koch of the British 
Broadcasting Company. He told me 
that he had made the 
recording of a bird song—in 1889, 
at the age of eight! His father 
brought back from the Leipzig Fair, 
for Ludwig and his brother, two 


world’s first 


Edison phonographs and two boxes 


of wax cylinders Ludwig 


first tried his equipment on well 


Young 


known people, as one would ask for 
an autograph. He even approached 
the great Bismarck, who took it as 
a joke. His first bird recording (he 
still cherishes it) was made of an 
Indian Shama thrush, one of his 
pets During the 
1927 and 1932 nearly all of his col- 
lection of wax cylinders and wax 


vears betwecn 


discs was deliberately destroyed by 
the Nazis. These included a unique 
recording of the last quagga, then in 
the Frankfort Zoo. This South Afri- 
can zebra is now extinct. 

During my visits to London be- 
tween 1952 and 1956 I participated 
in three broadcasts with Ludwig 
Koch who was, until his retirement, 
one of the greatest drawing cards on 
British radio (with a listening audi 
ence of about 12,000,000). These 
broadcasts were usually staged with 
Peter Scott as another guest and 
James Fisher as master of ceremo- 
nies. I recall the dry run that we 
made one afternoon at rehearsal. 
James Fisher asked the question that 
is so often asked me by Europeans 
“Which do you think is the better 
singer—your mockingbird or our 
nightingale?” My reply was that a 
really good mockingbird could hold 
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its own with a nightingale any time. 
We then played a recording of a 
mockingbird; I believe it was the 
Cornell recording, but it was a 
rather average mocker, I thought; 
good, but average. Then we put on 
Ludwig Koch's nightingale. But 
this, on the other hand, was no aver- 
age nightingale. Its phrases were so 
round, so rich, that the superior 
comparison was too obvious. We 
dropped our intention of running 
a mockingbird-nightingale competi- 
tion on the live show. 

Barbara, my wife, still thinks that 
a good mocker can outsing a night- 
ingale. I am not so sure. Our re- 
actions to the voices of birds are 
likely to be 
tions. The nightingale that sings on 
June evenings at the far end of the 


influenced by associa- 


reflection pool on the lovely estate 
of ornithologist Francois Hite in the 
France The 
nights are balmy, the setting roman- 
tic. On the hand, in the 
nearby nearly 
every bush seems to harbor a night- 
ingale, and where they sing intru- 
sively all day when one is listening 


south of is superb. 
othe 


Camargue where 


for Cetti’s warbler and other rari- 
ties, the song sounds almost blatant. 

We, In 
the hermit thrush our number one 


America, usually considet 


singer, although some would rate 
the wood thrush its equal. In Eng- 
land, the blackbird, also a thrush, 
seems to get the number one vote, 
and it is my considered opinion that 
blackbird not only 


tops the nightingale, but also our 


a really good 


best thrushes. Some black-caps (a 
warbler) can be extremely musical 
too, but the blackbird’s tones are 
those for a virtuoso. Without qual- 
ifications, I had placed the black- 
bird at the head of the entire Euro- 
pean avifauna until last June—until 
that midnight in Finland when I 
heard Blyth’s reed warbler sing. 

At the close of one of the night 
sessions (we usually had a film show- 
ing) at the XIIth International Or- 
nithological Congress at Otaniemi, 
one of my Dutch friends asked 
whether I would like to hear Blyth’s 
reed warbler—cn Asiatic that occa- 
sionally slips across the Iron Cur- 
tain into Scandinavia. He was mak- 
ing up a carful; there would be five 
of us. It was close to midnight when 
we skirted Helsinki and took one 
of the main highways out of town. 
When we arrived, we found that 
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View of Lake Patzcuaro photographed by the author. 


An Adventure for Bird-watchers in Mexico 


— Tropical Birds of the Tarascan Indian Country 


Location map drawn by the author. 
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MEXICO 


By Ernest P. Edwards 
fh familiar song of a yellow 


warbler drifted into my room 
with the first ravs of the early morn- 
ing sun. The shy trill of a chipping 
sparrow and the cheery song of a 
robin sounded as they would on a 
spring morning in the United States. 
Then a strange, staccato bird song 
rang out, and two men _ outside 
greeted each other with a friendly 
“Buenos dias.” 1 awoke to the reali- 
zation that I was far from home. 
The clattering hoofs of a little burro 
sounded on the cobblestone street 
outside my room and then receded 
into the distance up the hill toward 
the market place. 

Situated on a hill overlooking one 
of the largest lakes in Mexico, the 
busy little town of Patzcuaro offers 
to the visitor a pleasing blend of the 
familiar and the exotic, in its peo- 
ple and their customs, in its build- 
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ings, and in the plants and animals 
of the surrounding region. A sum 
the Tarascan kings 


and nobles before the coming of the 


mer resort tor 
Patzcuaro is 


the 


Spanish conquerors, 
for 


Few tourist guides to Mexico fail to 


again a mecca vacationer. 
mention Lake Patzcuaro, the island 
the market at 


the vil 


village of Janitzio, 


Erongaricuaro, and quiet 
lage of Tzintzuntzan, once the capi 
tal of Tarascan In 
dian empire 


The lake and the 


town high on the southern edge of 


the powerful 


location of the 
Mexico's great central plateau pat 
tially explains the fascinating mix 
and the familiar 
The broadly 
the plateau, its 
6,000 


ture of the strange 
among the native birds 


\ shaped 


seldom 


mass ol 


less than feet 


surtace 
orrmed a natural 
North 


be 


above the sea, has f 
highland pathway for many 
American birds to move down 
tween the steaming coastal lowlands 
ind establish themselves in central 
Into 


distinctively tropical species 


Mexico. the same mountain 


region 


have moved, and in one small patch 


of woodland we may find the Mexi 


can trogon and the 


redstart nesting near the 


white 


slate-throated 


About the Author 


Dr. Ernest P 


ated in biology at 


Edwards was gradu 
the University of 
and has degrees in ornithol 
Cornell He its 
the Mexico 
lead 


expeditions 


Virginia 


from University 


ogy 


an authority on birds of 


and has helped organize and 
several ornithological 
into little known 
ducts Mexican 
and his book 


publishe d by himself 


ireas there He con 


bird watching tours 
Finding Birds in Mex 
ico, has been 
f great help to bird watchers travel 
the 


ing south of border 


Dr Edwards is Associate Director 
Museum of Natural 
lexas He 1s 


of the Houston 


History in Houston 


also a well-known Audubon Screen 


Tour lecturer. Anyone interested in 


on of his lectures about 


wildlife 
dubon House for Dr 


hearing 
Mexican might write to Au 
Edwards sched 
ule of appearances during the forth 
The Editor 


coming winter 


breasted nuthatch and the brown 
creeper. 

Ihe visitor to Patzcuaro, though 
deep in Mexico, will soon discover 
that a large proportion of the com- 
mon birds of the region in- 
cluded in guide books to the birds 
of the western United States. The 
many kinds of waterfowl wintering 
on the lake, the herons and ibises 


of the marshes, the common birds of 


are 


the grassy lake shores and open hill- 
all 
north of 

visitor 


sides, almost are of species 
occur the bor- 
der as The will have 
need of special reference books only 
when he the country 
near lake level to explore the dense 


pine-oak and fir woodlands on the 


known to 
well. 


leaves open 


higher mountain slopes. Two such 
areas of dense forest are readily ac- 
cessible by automobile within a few 
miles of Patzcuaro. 

Ihe first of these is situated just 
five miles from the main plaza of 
Driving south on the 
paved road toward Tacambaro, the 
a high point about 


town, 


Patzcuaro. 


Visitor crosses 


four-and-one-half miles from 


View of open pine woods photographed by Paul S. Martin. 
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_* POR variation of the amount of white The slate-throated redstart (10), 
r PATZCUARO LAKE on the throat, the amount of chest perhaps the most common of all the 
REGION nut on the crown, and the amount birds in the forest, is partial to the 

of spotting on the back. Yet in a shrubs and low trees in dense sec 


Morelic . 

eQuiroge a tions, in call notes, and in general tions along the trail. In such a 
7 ~ 

aso! coloration, they are so similar to ou place it is not shy, and at short 


es! 
Janitzie {Teintzuntzan 


: familiar red-eyed towhee and spotted range the white flash of the spread 
“ 


Erongoricuero F 
~ towhee that they will be readily rec ing tail feathers calls one’s atten 
(4 . . 
SPetzcuere ognizable tion to it immediately. Its highly 
Pine-oah ads Pine woods 


/ The color plate, reproduced here in black and white, of 19 Mexican 
birds, is from the book, “Finding Birds in Mexico,” by Ernest P. Edwards, 


&(villege) 
‘ the author of this article. It is hereby reproduced with his permission. 
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ind then within a few hundred 
vards can see an open pine wood 
land bordering the left side of the 
highway. A wide, deeply-worn dirt 
trail crosses the highway, and there 
the dense mixed forest of pine, oak 
Madrofio, and Mexican dogwood 
lies beyond narrow fields to the 
right Trails made by charcoal 
burners lace the wooded hillsides, 
allowing easy access to the forest, 
but at times leading to a confusion 
ot directions. 

Seemingly waiting at the edge ol 
the woods is one of the region’s 
most perplexing birds, the collared 
towhee (18).* Almost every indi 


vidual will present some noticeable 


NAMES OF BIRDS 
ILLUSTRATED AT RIGHT 


Mexican trogon, male and female. 
Tufted flycatcher. 

Gray silky flycatcher. 
Brown-throated wren. 

Gray cactus wren. 

Brown-backed solitaire. 
Orange-billed nightingale-thrush. 
Russet nightingale-thrush. 
Spot-breasted warbler. 
Slate-throated redstart. 

Red warbler. 

Golden-browed warbler. 


Rufous-capped warbler. 
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Blue-hooded euphonia, male and 
female. 

Black-headed siskin. 
Rufous-capped brush-finch. 
Striped brush-finch. 


Collared towhee. 
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Striped sparrow. 


* Figures reter 
bered on the 
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variable song istent in 


springtime and surmmmecl 


\nothe rt 


triguing birds, because olf its 


forests most 
havior, is tl wren 
seemingly because 
i treetops 
+} 


rather than its actions 


nd rasping strongly rem 
niscent of ( ts close relative, 
the cactus wren of our southwestern 


deserts T he rav cactus wren 1s a 


very sociable bird, and the fact that 


four or more birds have been seen 


engaged in the construction of a sin 


gle nest leads us to believe that sev 


eral individuals may lay their eggs 
ind rear their young in a communal 


nest. Individuals of this species are 


] 


almost always seen together with 


several others of their kind, and, in 


addition, the wren has developed 


| 


some sort of close issociation with 


the Steller’s yay The appearance ol 


Pine-oak woods with madrone tree in left foreground, Photograph by Paul S. Martin. 


eZ =. , 


a ne ie < 


a band of gray cactus wrens is al- 
most always a promise that a Stel- 
ler’s jay is close at hand. 

Here several kinds of small fly 
catchers may be seen moving about 
in the open parts ol the forest. One 
in particular, the active little tufted 
fivcatcher (2), has an exotic look 
about it, with its rich buffy brown 
colors and its pointed crest. 

Perhaps the most glamorous of all 
the common birds of this woodland 
is the Mexican trogon (1). Whether 
fluttering in rather disjointed fash- 
ion from one treetop to the next, o1 
calling a series of loud, rather mu- 
sical notes on one pitch, it will be 
in evidence almost any day. The 
brilliant red, white, and iridescent 
green male is more frequently seen 
than the predominantly brownish 
female, which may be on its nest in 
a standing dead tree trunk. The lo- 
cal inhabitants often remark that 
the colors of the male trogon are the 
same as those of the Mexican flag. 

Still farther 
lacambaro highway a small patch 


south on the same 
of fir forest remains. As the road 


leads through a tiny village of 


wooden houses 15 miles south of 
Patzcuaro, the fir forest can be seen 
covering a mountain peak several 
right. 


Within another mile or so the road 


hundred vards off to the 


elevation of close to 
9,000 feet and then drops off toward 
Pacific low- 


reac hes an 


[acambaro and _ the 
\ few dead trees still stand 
in the open fields between the road 
and the fir forest, and in these trees 
a colony of martins has 


lands. 


purple 
made its home. 

Extended walking in the fir forest 
is quite fatiguing because of the 
high altitude and the steep slopes, 
but fortunately most of the interest- 
ing birds of the area are numerous 
near the forest’s edge. 

\ familiar rapid, warbling song 
mav be the first sound to be heard 
within the forest, and as it is re- 
frequent intervals, the 
singer may come into view. Then 
its close resemblance to our house 


peated at 


wren in behavior and appearance, 
as well as in song, will become ap- 
parent. In fact, this buffy-brown, 
brown-throated wren (4) of the cen- 
tral Mexican highlands seems to be 
linked by progressively paler and 
graver wrens of northern Mexico to 
the house wren of the United States. 
In Mexico it is a forest dweller, 
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The Curious World of 


PLANT GALLS 


All photographs by the author, unless otherwise noted. 


The oak hedgehog gall occurs only on the leaves of white oak trees. It produces two 
generations which are so different that for many years entomologists thought they were 
two separate species. The photograph shows the conspicuous summer generation. 


By Richard B. Fischer* 


THEN autumn leaves fall they 

reveal many of last summer's 
best-kept secrets. Keen-eyed natur- 
finding nests 
tucked neatly away in fox grape tan- 
gles. They are learning where wood- 
chucks dug well-hidden burrows in 


alists are catbirds’ 


briar patches. And they are discov- 
ering the curious world of plant 
galls. 

Galls are swellings or other de- 
formities on stems, twigs, leaves, or 
roots produced by a wide variety of 
organisms—insects, mites, fungi, and 
nematodes. An adult of the gall- 
making creature or organism at- 
tacks a particular region of a parti- 
cular species of plant. Whether a 
plant-spore or an insect’s egg devel- 
ops within the gall, the resulting 
gall closely resembles every other 
gall produced by that species. In- 
deed, some naturalists find that cer- 
tain plants—goldenrods, for example 

are most accurately identified by 
first identifying their galls. 

As the gall-maker develops, it irri- 
tates the plant tissues, either by its 
rasping action or by its secretions. 
The tissues then swell and, oddly, it 
organism 


frequently encloses the 


*Dr Fischer s ss at rofessor Section 
Nature t ! Education at 

{ rnell University Tx 
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An aphid that infests poplar trees causes 
this poplar vagabond gall. 
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. 


Downy woodpeckers are fond of the in- 

sect larvae within the galls on goldenrod 

(see photograph at right). Photograph 

of downy woodpecker by Edwin J. 
Howard. 


that causes it, so the gall-maker is 
both protected and surrounded by 
its food supply! 

Fully developed galls are some- 
times more beautiful than any struc- 


ture the plant normally produces. 


Flower galls on cypress, leaf spots 
on red maple, and hedgehog galls on 
white oak are striking objects. 

If you have ever puzzled over 
what appear to be crabapples under 
an oak tree, you have witnessed one 


Gall-makers are specific in their selec- 
tion of host plants. The scarred (left), 
and ball gall (right), occur only on 
Canada goldenrod. A downy woodpecker 
drilled the scarred goldenrod gall (left) 


to extract the caterpillar within. 


example of a host’s reaction to galls 

the tree sheds them like ripe fruit. 
Farmers in Arkansas gather oak 
galls, which they call “oak wheat,” 


The oak apple gall, about the size of a ping-pong ball often falls to the ground after 


summer showers. 


A wasp creates this gall, and the cell of its larvae is suspended 


within. 


. 
\ midge causes the goldenrod bunch gall—a rosette of deformed leaves. It retards stem 
growth and sometimes preve nits flowering. 


Spruce cone galls are created by a European aphid, which also causes galls on black, red, 
white, and Engelmann spruces. Old, empty galls are at left: developing galls are on twig 


v at right. 


A mite caused this gall on the flowers of 
an ash tree. The gall bears a striking 
resemblance to the actual flowers pro- 

duced by the tree in the spring. —> 


from the grou for their stock and 


poultry Lou Camebirds ilso eat 


Although most galls are biological 
curiosities without economik impo 
tance some ire serious pests \ 
nite causes pe il leaves to bliste 


and ; THhi¢ 


ge curls the leaves of ap 


co 
4 


notorious Hessian fly 

il In some areas 
{1 States, a midge pre 
vents the production of clover seed 
Aphids cause galls which mar the 
beauty ol Norway ind Colorado 
spruces. Other g insects deform 


roses, violets, and chrysanthemums 


surprising commercial 
ertain oak gall because ol 
their verv high tannic acid content, 
are peculiarly suited to making pet 
manent inks and for dying wools 
and skins. Some produce incredible 
amounts of honeydew which bees 
gather and convert to honey The 
ancient Greeks even used one oak 
gall as lamp fuel! 
Many things lin the production 
Weather is an important 
facto \ cold, rainy spring nearly 
wiped out the hedgehog galls on a 
white oak that I was studying, vet it 
seemed to favor two kinds of galls 
on witchhazel. Gall insects are weak 
fliers, hence stormy weathet 
havoc with them. Of course 
gall-maker m gin life on the 
correct species plant that is in 


rht physiological condi 


Once started, tl galls and then 
makers are harassed by parasites, 
mostly midges and wasps Inquilines 


the developing galls 


White-footed mice feed on the insect 

larvae that are concealed within the 

galls. Photograph by Maslowski & Good- 
paster. 


Black knot, on plum and cherry trees, is caused by a fungus whose 


at Sy 


the plant's growth tissues and eventually kill it. 


mycelia penetrate 


The pine-cone gall on willow trees is 

caused by a midge. After the gall-fly 

emerges, many other insects use the gall 
as a refuge. 


Red squirrels are avid eaters of the oak hedgehog gall. Photograph by Karl H. 
Maslowski. 
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and rob nourishment from the gall- 
makers. Woodpeckers, mice, and 


squirrels may attack a gall at any 


time for the tidbit within. 

On these pages are shown many 
of the galls commonly found during 
the leafless months in the eastern 
United States DHE END 


The spores of the apple rust cause the 
cedar-apple galls on red cedar trees. 
PI 


The bullet galls (right), oak apples, 
and hedgehog galls are used by a 
small wasp. About 800 of the approxi- 
mately 2,000 American gall-makers are 

small wasps. > 


The aphids that cause the spiny galls 

(below) on the twigs of witch-hazel, and 

the co Ils on the leaves, migrate in 
summer to birch trees. 


Photograph of migrating tree swallows by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


BIRD DESTRUCTION 
AT A TV TOWER 


The destruction of migrating birds at the taller TV tow- 
ers is becoming an increasing menace to birdlife. Can 
towers be designed to lessen the appalling death rate? 


By Dr. Charles A. Kemper, M.D. 


LTHOUGH recent literature has 
+% many accounts of migrating 
bird casualties at TV towers, ceil 
ometers, and other structures, in 
August and September of 1957 there 
occurred at Eau Claire (Wisconsin) 
three such 
proportion they should not go un 
documented. I would like also to 
inject a few background comments 
regarding previous reports and my 
own experience. Then too, I would 
like to discuss briefly the significance 
of these disasters 

Overing, it 
the Wilson Bulletin, reported on the 


television disasters of 


a series of articles in 


high mortality of birds in fall mi- 
gration at the Washington Monu 
ment in Washington, D.C., from 
1936 to 1938. Walter Spoftord in 
June 1949, writing in the same jour 
nal, called attention to the mortal 
ity of birds at the Nashville (Ten 
nessee) Airport ceilometer. Nu 
merous accounts followed of sub 
stantial numbers of birds killed at 
various locations: 
Building in New York, the 491-foot 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Building 
and the WBAL Television Tower 
(450 ft.) in Baltimore in 1948. Other 
accounts have been documented by 
Tennessee observers: Tanner, Las 
key, Ganier, West, Dunbar, Hern 
don, Coffey, etc. Field 
Notes has been noting reports. Tor 
doff and Mengel, in a University of 


Audubon 


“Reprinted from The Passenger Pigeon 
ficial publication of The Wisconsin Society for 
Ornithology, Inc spring 1958 issue, with per 


mission of the author and editor 
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the Empire State 


Kansas 
standing 


publication, gave an out- 
Stoddard, in 
interesting ob 


report 
Georgia, has made 
servations and so has Clarence Jung 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Stimulated by such reports, I have 


been rounds of local 
television and radio towers for the 


Until this fall I 


unsuccessful 


making the 
past four years 
had been singularly 
and had concluded that such cas- 
ualties were of no local significance. 
However, last summer saw the 500 
toot television tower of WEAU su 
1.000-foot 


these towers rise 


perseded by an adjacent 


towel logether 


above the surrounding plain at a 


point not far trom the junction of 
the Eau Claire and Chippewa Riv- 
crs 

Geographically, this is close to the 
edge of the Wisconsin western up- 
land and in the Wisconsin central 
plain—about 50 miles from the Mis- 
sissippi River. The western upland 
south of the Chippewa River is a re 
coulees. The 
region is 


gion of ridges and 
margin of this 


an east-facing escarp 


eastern 
bounded by 
ment that extends northwest end 
southeast from Eau Claire to To- 
mah. This escarpment is 150 to 300 
feet in height 

It is well known that bird migra- 
tion tends to concentrate along riv- 
ers, shorelines, and ridges. In this 
area, birds would be expected to 
be migrating down the Eau Claire 
and Chippewa Rivers toward the 
Mississippi, and also along the east- 
ern edge of the western upland 
southeastward toward the Wiscon- 
sin River. Thus there is very possibly 
a convergence of flyways very close 
to the TV tower. 

1 was out of town on August 29, 


Some of the birds killed at the 1,000-foot-tall TV tower at Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Photograph by the author. 
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1957, so am unable to give a first noticed that it was raining birds. naries.” ”’ 


hand report of the first collision They were coming down on het 


However, an account in the Eau rool, garage, and lawn. Her neigh 
Claire newspaper makes interesting bors reported the same phenomenon lected a 
reading. About 10:00 or 11:20 p.m. a The birds were reported to be them to 
woman living close by the TV towe1 mostly “orioles, thrushes, and ‘ca- Hygiene 


The cables or guy lines from the taller TV towers are deadly 
obstructions to birds migrating at night. Christoffersen—Photo. 


The local health officer, a 


physician, was notified and he made 
an investigation. Mystified, he col- 


few specimens and sent 
the State Laboratory of 
for analysis—for what I 


Banding on its wintering grounds may 
trace the origin and wanderings of 


THE UNSUSPICIOUS 
SAW-WHET OWL 


ill photographs by the author. 
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“We had seen a small owl roosting during the afternoon . . .” 


By G. Ronald Austing 


| ECEMBER 18, 1945 was a typi- 
cal winter day in southwestern 
Ohio. The temperature was just be 
low freezing and patches of old, 
crusted snow lav scattered beneath 
an overcast sky. George and I had 
hurried home from school that day, 
had slipped into old clothes and 
had rushed down to the woods. Our 
objective was the large honeysuckle 
thicket on the hillside behind “The 
Pond.” We had seen a small owl 
roosting in the thicket the previous 
afternoon. It was very tame, we 
thought, because George had nearly 
caught it in his hand. With the 
hope the owl would return to the 
spot, we came equipped with a movie 
camera. 

Three years passed before | found 
my second saw-whet owl. Working 
alone most of the time, I finally ac- 
quired the knack of locating these 
mites of owldom, but only after I 
had spent countless days of fruitless 
searching. When several other local 
observers became interested, reports 
of saw-whet owls began coming to 
us from a variety of spots in the area. 
\s in most other parts of the Mid- 
west, the saw-whet has been con- 
sidered a rare winter visitor at Cin 
cinnati. A check of the literature 
proved to me that only 12 birds 
had been seen locally since 1932 
This handful of records suggested 
that many saw-whets were over 
looked in earlier years, simply be 
cause few people bothered to look 
for them. Through constant search 
ing, I have, since 1948, located about 
50 of these little owls. 

In the late fall of 1948 my friend 
Bob Vaupel and I discovered a one- 
acre planting of young red pines. 
[his proved to be quite a produc- 
tive place for saw-whet owls. Up 
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until the winter of 1951, we saw 
there no fewer than nine saw-whets. 
But not a single bird has been 
seen there since. The rapid growth 
and subsequent loss of the lower 
branches of the pines in this tract 
was apparently not to the saw-whet 
owl's liking. They seem to prefer a 
low roosting place and consistently 
tend to select the younger, bushy 
trees with a good growth of low 
branches. Only twice have I found 
them in taller trees roosting highet 
than 15 feet above the ground. It 
seems that the large! owls which 
frequent the older pine stands cause 
the saw-whets to move elsewhere. | 
have found evidence of barred owls 
preying upon saw-whets on two dif 
ferent occasions and have seldom 
found the smaller owls roosting any 
where neal ie barred I know ol 
one instance where a screech owl 
had dined upon a saw-whet 

Ihe availability of prey is a ma 
por tactor which governs the number 
ot saw-whet owls in any area. In our 
Cincinnati area, the owls’ staple prey 
are white-footed mice which inhabit 
the thickets near the roost. In check 
ing the owls’ pellet contents found 
beneath the roosts, we discovered a 


low percentage of remains of meadow 


ve 
mice, which were populous in sur 


rounding fields. This indicated that 


the owls se ldom le ive he cover ol 
the pine stands to hunt 

In 1953, we discovered an isolated 
irea in the northern section of ow 
county Hamilton County) which 
has become the finest place tor saw 
whet owls I have seen. Originally, 
the land was on eroded, worn-out 
pasture The new owner, among 
other things, planted several acres 
of red, white, and Scotch pines and 
allowed the area to remain undis 
turbed. To date, this area has at- 
tracted 21 saw whe t owls that I know 
ot 

Saw-whet owls arrive here, at least 
1 find them in the pines, in late 
October. Individuals sometimes lin 
ger in spring until early April 
These may be non-breeding birds 
Some stav only a few days before 
moving to parts unknown; others 
remain for several months. I often 
wonder where they come from and 


where they go after spending the 
winter here in Ohio. The saw-whet 
is essentially a bird of the North 
with a breeding range extending 
only as far south as central Ohio. 


They have never been known to 
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“In our Cincinnati area, the saw-whet owl’s staple prey is white-footed mice. 


“When I am alone, I use a dog to keep the owl preoccupied.” (Owl inside circle) 
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“Almost every saw-whet owl can be captured by hand.” 


“I look forward to the day when I will retake a saw-whet owl that I banded in a 
previous year.” 


nest in mv area. Through my band 
ing, I hope eventually to learn more 
about the movements of this species 
I am especially curious to learn if 
the same birds ever return to the 
same areas I have tound them occu 
pying in previous years. Through 
out most of their range I believe the 
breeding adults are more or less pet 
manent residents. I do not believe 
they engage in a true migration, 
and travel only when pressed by 
hunger and a lack of food. I am 
inclined to believe that the vast ma 
jority of those that I find here are 
young birds that are shifting for 
themselves, and wandering in a way 
typical of young birds-of-the-year 

Nearly all of the saw-whet owls 
[ have seen in this area have been 
in pines. Honeysuckle tangles are 
used by them occasionally, and red 
cedars. Bob Vaupel once found one 
in a mature beech on a lew branch 
close to the trunk. The birds con 
sistently tend to select a roost neat 
the edge of the stand of young pines. 
It is easier to locate them by look 
ing, first, for the tell-tale white drop- 
pings which accumulate beneath the 
roost. At the Dunlap stand I once 
found 32 pellets under a young Au- 
strian pine, by far the greatest num- 
ber I collected at a singie roost. The 
birds seldom use the same roost for 
more than a week before moving a 
short distance to select a new one 
Ihe number of pellets suggests the 
number of days that the roost has 
been used. 

During the winter of 1954-1955, 
I caught and banded three different 
birds on the same branch of the 
\ustrian pine, and the following 
year caught an additional bird on 
the same branch plus two from the 
very same spot in an adjacent white 
pine. I thought this unusual at first, 
but later discovered a heavy concen 
tration of white-footed mice among 
the projecting roots of stunted elms 
bordering an old erosion ditch. The 
mice seem to be well established 
there and, I hope, will continue to 
serve the owls for vears to come. 
The owls were quick in selecting 
choice vantage points above their in 
tended prey which indicates it was 
more than just coincidence that sev 
eral owls chose the same spot. It seems 
that saw-whets often hunt directly 
from the roost, and return to it to 
devour their prey. They are strict 
economists and often save what they 
cannot devour tor a future meal. | 
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have found them roosting with their 
uneaten prey on five different oc- 
casions—in all cases the hind quar- 
ters of a white-looted mouse 

Ihe unsuspicious nature of a saw- 
whet owl never fails to impress me. 
Several times I have been within a 
few feet of one without seeing it. 
And then, suddenly, I found myself 
face to face with the littl sprite, 
its golden eyes peering at me from 
the shadows of a pine bough. I 
have often reached up casually and 
plucked the unsuspecting owl from 
its perch. Since I am interested in 
banding them I try to catch every 
saw-whet 


Most of 
them will flush at the last moment 


one I find. Almost every 


can be captured by hand 


if the would-be captor is alone. The 
presence of a second person is rather 
essential, to attract the bird’s atten- 
tion while the other sneaks up from 
behind. When I am alone or ap 
proaching a very wary owl, I make 
a dog This method is often 


effective 


use ol 


quit as ,the birds tend to 


sit tight all the more at the sight of 
My friend Ed Johnstone dis 


covered quite by accident the most 


a dog 


effective wav of all to capture saw 


whet owls. While attempting to clis 


tract a rather “stubborn” saw-whet, 


he removed his glove and tossed it 


high in the air above the owl. The 
glove came to rest on a branch neat 
the top of the tree. Instantly, the 
bewildered owl turned to face it, 
and remained completely “frozen” 


while | The 


“glove method” has now become 


made the capture. 
standard practice with us, and we 
\ hat o 
work just as 


use it almost exclusively. 
a handkerchief will 
well. The owls no doubt consider it 
an enemy and attempt to escape it by 
sitting perfectly still. 

Several of our captures of these 
little owls have been unique; one 
especially is worth mention. In 
1953, Worth Randle, Ed Johnstone, 
and I located a bird in a white pine 
tree, just above arm’s reach. In or- 
“altitude,” 
I climbed atop Worth’s shoulders. 


der to gain the necessary 


Staggering beneath his load, Worth 
while Ed 
was shuffling around on the ground, 
barking like a dog, and trying to 
distract the bird. Carefully parting 
the branches, I snatched the bewil- 


inched his way forward 


from 
I replaced it on 
Much to our sur- 


dered = littl owl 
After 


the same branch. 


the perch. 
banding it, 
prise, it remained there without fly- 
ing away. When we returned sev 
eral hours later, the little fellow was 


still there Apparently he had al- 


ready forgotten what had happened. 

I keep looking forward to the day 
when I will retake one of the saw- 
whet owls which I had banded in 
previous years. If it is true that the 
adults do not partake of a true mi- 
gration, then I shall have to double 
my efforts to locate a nest nearby. 
Of all the saw-whet owls I have 
banded, I am still awaiting my first 
report of one recaptured. | missed 
such a return several years ago when 
a careless but well-meaning citizen 
sent a band number to the Banding 
Office at the Patuxent Research 
Refuge in Maryland. The office 
found that the band was one of a 
series issued to me and notified me, 
requesting information as to where 
the bird had been banded. A check 
of my records revealed I had not as 
yet used this particular band. The 
person who reported it obviously 
had misread the very last digit, tak- 
ing a three for an eight. And so 
the return report to me was never 
made. Such errors are not uncom- 
mon and they cost banders many in- 
teresting returns about birds that 
thev have banded. 

Finding a saw-whet owl is the 
highlight of any day afield, but, 
please, watch for a band on its leg! 
. —Tue ENpD 
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U.S. Is Losing Its Bald Eagles; 
Sterility Suspected, DDT Cited 


\ 


By John C. Devlin 


beer majestic bald eagle, America’s 
national bird since 1782. is going 
into a serious and mysterious decline 
Although the encroachment of civiliza 
tion is partly to blame, some ornitholo 
gists believe that large numbers of the 
birds are becoming sterile 

That theory is borne out by the scar 
city of young at nesting sites. It is also 
supported by reports that relatively few 
immature migrating birds are sighted at 
such observation points as Hawk Moun 
tain in Pennsylvania, or over the Mont 
clair (N 


west ol 


J.) Quarry Sanctuary, 15 miles 
Times Square 
The reason for the presumed sterility 


is obscure. One theory is that the big 
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increase in the use of insecticides may 


be a factor. The sterility has been noted 
increasingly since toxic insecticides be 
came popular after World War II 

John H 


uonal 


Baker, president of the Na 
Audubon Society, said yesterday 
that the society was “greatly disturbed 
because more and more birds appa 
ently were becoming infertile 

Charles L. Broley, a retired Winnipeg, 
Manitoba banker who has been study 
ing the eagles for the society in Florida 
since 1939, said his observations had 
convinced him that 80 per cent of Flor 


ida’s bald eagles were sterile. 


Bacteriologist Is Quoted 


He noted that the eagles lived largely 
on fish. In a recent issue of Audubon 


Magazine he quoted the late Dr. Her- 
bert R. Mills, a bacteriologist, as having 
found “a large residue of DDT in many 
fish found dead in Tampa (Fla.) Bay.” 

Mr. Broley said that in 1940 there 
were 500 active nests in Florida; now 
the total is probably only 80. 

He also noted that Dr. James B. De- 
Witt, chief of the chemical control sec- 
tion of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries and Wildlife, had reported 
in 1957 at the National Aububon Soci- 
ety convention that DDT affected seri- 
ously reproduction in quail. 

DDT is a chlorinated hydrocarbon in- 
secticide. The symbol DDT combines 
the first letters of the name dichloro-di- 
phenyl-trichloroethane. It was used 
widely initially by the armed forces to 
combat malaria and typhus in World 
War II. 

Mr. Broley acknowledged that many 
large housing projects had been put up 
in Florida when he first noted the de- 
crease in the young bald eagles. He said 
that he regarded this as “a minor fac- 
tor,” however. 


Wan Ke. GWan: 


Pioneer in Studies of the Effect of Light on Bird Migration 


By E. O. Hohn* 


N THE tall of 1916, at Blakeney 
Point, a sandspit off the Norfolk 


coast in southeastern England, a 
young man spent a great deal of time 
watching the steady southward pas 
sage of plovers and sandpipers along 
this section of the North Sea coast 
He was William Rowan, then in his 
early twenties, a zoology student at 
He had 
been discharged from the 
Regiment 


ing a serious illness. We may picture 


University College, London 
recently 
London Scottish follow 
him, almost certainly wearing shorts, 


meditatively watching the passing 
shorebirds through his binoculars 
It was at this time that he conceived 
Might it not be 


manipulation of 


a revolutionary idea 
possible by 


external conditions, to induce m 


sore 


grating birds to travel northward in 
stead of southwestward to their tra 
ditional winter grounds? 

Fourteen years later, in a scientifi 
paper, “Reversed Migration,’** 
Rowan announced to the world the 
accomplishment of this very thing 
Crows that he had trapped in late 
summer in central Alberta, where he 
had kept in 


Some, the ex 


was then living, he 

cages until midwintet 

perimental birds, were exposed to 
increasing periods of light just as 
happens naturally in spring when 
each day is a few minutes longe1 
than the one which has preceded it 
Che illumination, or increasing day 
length for the 


was prov ided by 


experimental crows, 
ordinary electri 


lights. “Control crows,” without the 
illumination, were kept, for com 
parison, in unlit cages. Crows of both 
groups were then banded and _ re 
leased at a time when the wild crows 
had long since left the proviuce and 
had gone southward 


The general public of Alberta and 
the states adjoining to the south had 


*Dr. H 


Photograph of William Rowan taken 
May 25, 1946. 


been informed ol the experiment in 
the newspapers and over the radio. 
People were asked to watch for crows 
at this time and to shoot them if 
possible and send them to the Uni 
versity of Alberta for examination 


\s an adde d 


award was attached to the recovery 


induceme nt, a cash 


of birds bearing particular band 


numbers. For awhile, crow corpses 


and sight records of crows arrived 
in a steady stream in the Zoology 
Department at the University in 
When the 


discovered that 


Edmonton results were 
tabulated, it was 
recoveries were the 


experimental crows that had been 


over half of the 


subjected to increasing light, which 
had flown north and west of the city 
ifter their release, and in the heart 


of winter! They had migrated along 
their normal spring migration line, 
and their migration had been ex 
perimentally induced in midwinter. 
Interestingly, not one of the control 
crows those not subjected to in 
creasing light) was recovered north 
or west of the cits 

This result had not been achieved 
in one step but had been the con 


sequence of reflection and other pre 


liminary experiments. Rowan was 
impressed by the fact that many 
spring migrants arrived in Alberta 
on almost the same date vear alter 
year, irrespective of the weather con 
ditions at the time, which were olten 
widely different in successive years 
The only factor in the environment 
which changes regularly in exactly 
the same way, vear alter year, is the 
duration of the days. Increasing 
periods of day length in the spring 
might therefore be one of the factors 
in the environment which could 
stimulate one of the hormone-pro 
ducing glands in birds. Possibly the 
increased secretion 
could induce the urge to migrate in 


bird, even in the 


output ot its 


the individual 
heart of winter. 

lo test this idea, Rowan trapped 
a number of 
1924, and kept them in a home-made 
aviary in his backvard. Some of the 


juncos in the fall of 


birds were given increasing doses of 
light from electric light bulbs which 
were switched on daily after sunset. 
He had to use throughout, the sim 
plest of equipment for no one at that 
time expected anything to come from 
this work and no scientific body 
would support his first experiments 
financially. However, the results 
were decisive. By December, the il- 
luminated juncos began to. sing. 
When sample birds were examined, 
their sex glands showed the enlarge 
ment which, under natural condi 
tions, does not occur until spring, 
control birds 


while those of the 


(those not subjected to increased 
light), remained small as they nor- 
mally are outside the breeding season 
in birds. examination 


confirmed that the glands from the 


4 


Mic TOs Opie 


experimental birds were not only en 
larged but had undergone the full 
spring maturation process with the 
appearance ol spermatozoa in the 
males and ripe follicles in the ovaries 
of temale birds. 

When batches of experimental and 
control juncos were liberated in mid- 
winter, the experimental birds dis- 
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effect on plumage changes in willow 
ptarmigans. 

Whether activation of the sex 
glands is directly associated with the 
migratory urge in spring, as Rowan 
originally supposed, has become 
somewhat less certain in the light of 
later results. There have been a 
number of recoveries of banded birds 
whose sex glands were removed be- 

Drawings by , fore liberation and which appeat 
William Rowan. wits ; : to have made normal migrations 
D> after the operation. In wild geese, 

the sex glands remain in their in- 

active, juvenile condition in the 

year following that in which the 

birds were born, yet they perform 

extensive migrations to the northern 

breeding areas of their kind. It has 

been known for some time that cap- 

tive songbirds show a characteristic 

restlessness at night during the pe- 

riods when their wild brothers are 

migrating. Injections of thyroid hor- 

moné can reproduce this restlessness 

at any time of the year. Obviously, 

such experiments would implicate 

the thyroid hormone rather than 

the sex glands as the prime agent 

which induces the migratory urge. 

Slate-colored junco. All this is not at variance with 
Rowan’'s findings with crows and 

juncos, for some experimenters have 


appeared almost at once. Apparently 
thev had migrated, but the controls 
were almost all retrapped excepting 
a few that were killed by shrikes or 
neighborhood cats 

Rowan summarized his migration 
studies in a book, “The Riddle of 
Migration,” which was published in 
1931 by Williams and Wilkins, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. His work on ex- 
perimental migration raised him to 
the status of a world authori:y on 
the subject; he contributed an article 
on bird migration to the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica, and was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Can 
ada in 1936. He received its Flavelle 
Medal ten years later. 


Subsequent experiments by other 


scientists have confirmed Rowan’s 
original discovery — that increasing 
periods of light are the main factor 
responsible for activation of the sex 
glands in a great variety of birds. 
Artificial illumination has also been 
shown to bring ferrets into breeding 
condition out of season. It can in- Sage grouse. 
duce snowshoe hares to replace their 
white winter coat with the brown 
summer pelage and has a similar 
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shown that light exposure of birds 
stimulates not only their gonads but 
also the thyroid gland as well. 

Whatever may be the final out 
come of the search for the immedi 
ate cause of the migratory urge in 
birds, it will be the result of a type 
of experiment originated by Rowan. 
He has left a lasting contribution 
to ornithology in his discovery olf 
light as the principal environmental! 
factor which induces activation of 
the sex glands of birds and thus 
brings on sexual behavior and, ulti- 
mately, reproduction. 

Rowan was born in 1891 in Basel, 
Switzerland. His father was Irish and 
his mother Danish. After he had 
spent some of his early years in con 
tinental Europe, his family settled 
in England in 1900. In his late teens, 
he went to the prairies of western 
Canada where he worked for most 
of the time as a cowboy, returning 
to England when he was 21. He 
began to study zoology in 1912 and 
was graduated in 1917. Two vears 


Bison. 


Black-billed, or 


American, magpie. 


later, he was appointed lecturer in 
zoology at the University of Mani 
toba and after marrying in England, 
returned to Canada to take up his 
new duties. 

\ vear later Rowan was called to 
the University of Alberta in Edmon 
ton to organize and head a new de- 
partment of zoology there. An ex- 
tremely busy period for him fol- 
lowed. He amassed, over the vears, 
an outstanding collection of mammal 
skeletons from all over the world. In 
1921, he traveled to Wood Buftalo 
Park in the wild bush country of 
extreme northern Alberta and the 
adjacent North West Territories, and 
collected a number of specimens of 
the northern subspecies of the bison 
or wood buffalo. 

At this time, the Canadian Fed- 
eral Government was shipping a 


number of plains bison from a park 
in central Alberta to Wood Buffalo 
Park, an unfenced area of 17,000 
square miles which had been set 
aside as a preserve for the northern 
bison. Rowan protested this vigor- 
ously, because free interbreeding of 
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the two races of buffalo would almost 
inevitably result. His protest was ol 
no avail and the event confirmed his 
prediction. The wood buffalo, as a 
separate entity, is extinct, and the 
park is now populated by buffaloes 
which are hybrids of the two sub 
species 

William Rowan was not only a 
scientist but also an accomplished 
bird photographer at an early period 
when as yet few were successful in 
this held 


was his skill as a draftsman. The 


Even more outstanding 


sketches reproduced with this artick 
give some impression of the quality 
ol his work. 
sketches were shown at the exhibi 


Some of his large: 


tion of the Roval Canadian Academy, 


of Art in 1945 and 1946. Many bird. 


mammal, and landscape drawings il 


lustrate the 36 volumes of his diaries. 


Pronghorn 
(antelope). 
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Elk, or wapiti. 


In later Rowan’'s interest 
turned to a study of the ten-year 


years, 


cycle in some animals. This is the 
periodic abundance regularly shown 
by the snowshoe hare which every 
9.6 years reaches population peaks 
during which densities of the order 
of 3,000 to 6,000 “rabbits” per square 
mile are often reached. These high 
numbers are regularly followed by 
“crashes” in the population which 
reduce them to mere remnants of 
their former numbers within a few 
weeks. From this low, the population 
very slowly builds up again towards 
another peak. 

The rabbit cycle is of economic 
importance for it also affects fur- 
bearers, such as the lynx, which prey 
mainly on rabbits. In fact, by means 
of the fur returns of the Hudson Bay 


Company, the ten-year cycle of the 
Ivnx can be traced back for more 
than 100 years. The native grouse 


(including the ptarmigans), show 
the same cycle, their peaks coinciding 


with those of the snowshoe hares 


Rowan was particularly interested 
in evidence that the European par- 
tridge introduced into Alberta in 
1908 and 1909, after an initial period 
of steady increase during which it 
spread over much of Alberta, across 
Saskatchewan into Manitoba and 
into the Dakotas, also began to show 
regular periods of abundance, coin- 
ciding with “rabbit” peaks. He felt 
that the cycles could not be a direct 
result of mere overcrowding, for a 
swift decline occurs even in localities 
where only a slight rise in popula- 
tion has been reached. There is 
never any one epidemic which can 
account for the crashes, and the die- 
off of rabbits has often revealed no 
sign of infection. Rowan felt some 
factor in the external environment 
must be responsible and he thought 
periodic fluctuations in the amount 
of ultra-violet light reaching the 
earth's surface might be responsible. 

Rowan retired from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta in 1956. Free from 
teaching duties, he intended to de- 
vote himself entirely to further re- 
search on the ten-year cycle and to 
a book on conservation called “Be- 
loved Wilderness.” Unfortunately, 
his sudden death from heart failure 
in June 1957 put a tragic end to 
these plans. For us, in Edmonton, 
it is difficult to believe that there 
will be no further unexpected tele- 
phone calls from him. These might 
be to inquire whether we had some 
book of his that he had temporarily 
misplaced, or to invite us on a coun- 
try drive to count rabbits in certain 
patches of brush, or to check on 
some reported sighting of whoop- 
ing cranes. He is deeply missed by a 
wide circle of scientists all over the 
world. —THE END 
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Do Birds Have a Sense of Smell? 


Experiments with geese suggest that they have an extremely poor sense of smell. 
Photograph of a white-fronted goose by Roger T. Peterson. 


By David Gunston 


HE question of whether birds 

have a sense of smell is one that 
increases in interest yearly, as more 
work is done on it. Early naturalists 
never doubted that birds could 
smell. Then came discoveries that 
disproved this statement beyond all 
doubt, and, more recently, investi- 
gations on various species have 
shown that some birds do indeed 
have this faculty in a limited de- 
gree, and others may also have it as 
well. The position at the moment 
is that we are quite certain that a 
great majority of birds have little or 
no sense of smell, but that many in- 
dividual species do have. Beyond 
that it is too early to be dogmatic, 
for this is a field in which much 
more investigation is needed. Di- 
rect’ practical experiment rather 
than observation of wild birds seems 
likely to offer results, although many 
experiments already carried out 
have been inconclusive and rather 
disappointing. 

Quite early in their evolutionary 
history it is thought that birds could 
smell easily, and indeed today rep- 
tiles have a well developed sense of 
smell. Then, owing to various rea- 
sons connected with the almost com- 
plete adoption of an aerial exist- 
ence, coupled with the extreme de- 
velopment of sight and hearing, this 
faculty atrophied. Through sheer 
lack of use or the need for use, the 
faculty disappeared from many spe- 
cies, and only lingers on in some. 
Certainly birds in general do not 
need to smell in the way that most 
mammals have to: the power of 
flight of birds, together with their 
first-rate vision and hearing, does 
away with the need to smell. 

Yet all birds have olfactory nerves 
leading to the brain from the sen- 
sory surface of the nasal chambers. 
Whether these are rudimentary rel- 
ics of the past, when birds did smell, 
is a moot point. Further points that 
add difficulty to the question are 
that all birds have a preen gland, 
varying in size and the potency of 
its secretion, which to human noses 
at least has a distinct smell about it, 
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yet there is no known reason why 
this organ should have an odor use- 
ful to birds. (Pycraft, a British orni- 
thologist, foun- 


dation, that it was by this smell that 


suggested, without 


birds might recognize each other); 
that many birds tell their food apart 
by means other than sight or color, 
avoiding poisonous berries and eat- 
ing harmless ones of the same ap- 
that 


carrion 


pearance; vultures 
detect 


the powel! of vision, and so on. 


appear to 
from ranges beyond 

In each cast the 
tensihfed by the fact that as the fac- 


problem is in- 


ulty of scent goes, human beings are 

scale of efficiency, 
fact that the whole 
of scent, as we know it, and 


low down in the 
and also bv the 
science 
as animals generally know it, has so 
far been insufficiently studied. 

Qu 
bird scent is derived from 


approach to the problem of 
a number 
of serious but unspectacular experi- 
ments, a few sketchy but interesting 
observations, and a mass of surmise 
and conjecture, based on opinion 
Che most thorough 
Walter's 
Experiments 


Birds, 


and visual tests 
study appears in W. G 
1943 paper on “Some 
on the Sense of Smell in 
Studied by the Method of 
Working at Am- 


sterdam University, Walter experi- 


> 
tioned Reflexes 


mented with siskins, parakeets, and 
ducks, 


with dogs) to birds trained under 


applying Pavlov’s methods 


feeding conditions. Yet in no in 
stance could he obtain a conditioned 
smell as the necessary 
Walter right 


ly pointed out that even where sat- 


reflex with 


conditioning stimulus 


isfac tory reactions are obs« rved, thes 
may not, in fact, be due to smell at 
the result of sight, 
even little-under- 
Unfortunately, his work 
flesh 
the sense of smell might conceivably 


all, and may be 
hearing, o1 some 
stood sense 
did not covet feeders, where 
be strongest. It. is to be hoped that 
Walter's work will 
ers to experiment likewise 

Ac the England 
headquarters of the Wildfowl 


most complete 


encourage oth- 
Gloucestershire, 


Trust, one of the 
wildfowl observatories in the world, 
recent 
the direction of Peter Scott into the 
of smell of ducks and 
time wild geese were 


work has gone ahead under 
relative sense 
geese At one 
credited with 
and reliable observers, even though 
in a minority, still aver that the grey 
lag goose can pick up human scent, 


a good sense of smell, 


especially when wary on its nest. 
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Condt- 


Ihe wildfowl sanctuary experiment- 


ers noticed that as two observers 
passed directly upwind of a small 
party of white-fronted geese feeding 
unconcernedly with some teal at 20 
yards’ range, the teal took flight in- 
stantly, whereas the seemed 
unaware of the proximity of human 
Other with 


showed 


geese 


beings. experiments 


geese all their extremely 


poor, or non-existent, sense of smell. 

My own interest in the subject has 
led me to experiment, and I have 
found that both rooks and starlings 
are unaware of the pungent odor of 


smoke when it surrounds them. 


Nesting rooks pere hed blissfully ob 


livious of clouds of aromative to 


bacco smoke that were being puffed 


right at them from a foot or two 


away from inside a hide. Starlings 


show no annoyance when the smoke 


from chimney pots smothers them, 
although there is some evidence that 


they are aware of it, and deliber- 


ately perch on chimneys to bathe 


in the acrid fumes. Yet domestic 


poultry I have found dislike garden 
bonfire smoke intensely, and avoid 
it at once. At the Abbotsbury, Dor- 
set, England swannery, one of the 
largest and oldest in Europe, it is 
a well-known fact that the hundreds 
of swans never touch the poisonous 
great water dropwort plant that 
grows abundantly near their quarters. 
But if given it in captivity in a cage 
they eat it and die. I have also no- 
ticed that many English birds can 
detect the berries of 
cuckoo-pint and avoid them, while 
eating other fruits that look almost 
identical. An aviculturist of my ac- 
quaintance finds that his finches and 
siskins pick out certain seeds among 
their food, even when other seeds, 
which they dislike, look exactly alike 
in every respec t. 

Macintyre, a 


potsonous 


Dugald Scottish 
gamekeeper naturalist whose opin- 
ions are highly respected, avers that 
both can 


ravens and _ peregrines 


smell well. From a lifetime’s experi- 
ence with these two spec 1es, he claims 


J 


In spits of some early misleading experiments that suggested vultures had a strongly 
developed sense of smell, more recent tests indicate that they use visual clues to 


locate carrion. 


Photograph of turkey vulture by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“Climbing the rope was not so easy. A spotted skunk would not attempt it until 
the lower end of the rope also was firmly attached.” 


Experiments with 


potted Skunks 


4ll photographs by the author. 


THE SPOTTED SKUNK 


The spotted skunk, or civet, our 
smallest skunk, lives over much of 
the United States except the north 
eastern states, in areas around the 
Great Lakes, along the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain, and in the Northern 
Plains States. It lives in the moun 
tainous parts of West Virginia south 
to Kentucky and southern Alabama 
From Florida it ranges westward 
over the United States to California 
and south into Mexico. In this large 
area there is much variation in siz 
and pattern but a great similarity 
in habits. Even in quite cold re 
gions, these little creatures do not 
hibernate but are active throughout 
the winter. Young are born in the 
spring, and as with most small 
mammals, the litters number from 
two to six. The males do not ap 
pear to assist in care of the young 
Usually only one litter is produced 
each vear, but tarther south, two 
litters mav be raised 

Tue AUTHOR 


While waiting for them to return, 
I dropped off to sleep, and now I 
had the feeling that some unusual 
sound or activity had awakened 
me. 

I looked carefully around, moving 
my head slowly to increase my field 
of vision. And then I saw it! There 

in the heavy shadows beyond the 


“One of the friendly little spotted skunks climbed a ladder that I arranged for it.” 


By Frank F. Gander 


TARTLED into sudden wakeful- 

ness by I knew not what, I 
opened my eyes and looked care- 
fully about without making any 
other movement to reveal that I 
was awake. All seemed to be quiet 
around me where I lay in a sleep 
ing bag on a cot in the potting shed 
in my California garden. One little 
feeble Christmas tree light was burn 
ing, and on the ground in its glow 
was a small heap of sunflower seeds 
These I had placed there as bait and 
had gone to bed in this place in or 
der to watch the activities of the 
pack rats and white-footed mice that 
came for this offering. In the early 
part of the night there had been 
much coming and going until the 
first supply of seeds was all taken; 
then when I got up to put out more 
bait, the little animals retreated 
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“At the top of the ladder, raisins were the skunk’s reward for climbing.” 


foot of my cot! The weak rays of 
the light did not penetrate that area 
at all, and a misty white thing 
seemed t be floating about just 
eight or ten inches above the ground. 
Mystified by the apparent airiness 
of my visitor, I watched it carefully 
As it moved out of the shadow, I 
could see that there was something 
black under the white, and in an 
other second or two I discovered 
that the cause of mv alarm was a 
spotted skunk, o1 Spilogale 

Che long, white plumy hairs of its 
tail were carried spread umbrella 
like over its back and gently waved 
back and forth as the animal for- 
aged about. It was this plume that 
looked so spooky and detached from 
the earth, for the white-spotted black 
body could not be seen at all in the 
heavy shadows 

The skunk appeared to be search- 
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ing for the mice and pack rats that 
had been my guests earlier in the 
night. It hunted about, poking its 
nose into stacks of flower pots and 
snifing at crevices too small for it to 
enter. Finally, convinced that the 
rodents were quite out of its reach, 
the pretty little creature returned 
to the dark corner where I had first 
discovered it; then I heard the pat- 
ter of its feet as it ran along a plank 
that lav beneath my cot. There was 
a rustle of leaves as it worked its 
way through the climbing roses on 
the trellis at the head of the cot, 
and then only silence as my visitor 
went out into the night 

Those nights spent in my garden 
had been very interesting, and now 
they gave promise of becoming 
even more so. For my next night's 
vigil, I added raisins and bits of 
dog biscuit to the bait of sunflower 


seeds in hopes that the unexpected 
visitor would return. Again the 
rodents were very busy, carrying 
away the food as fast as they could. 
I could see the stars through the 
open front of the shed and had just 
noticed that the hour was near mid- 
night, when there was a sudden 


scampering as all the mice ran for 


their hideaways. For a tew seconds 
there was silence; then there was 
a rustle of leaves in the rose vine, 
the patter of feet under my cot, a 
misty white something in the dark 
corner, and a spotted skunk headed 
straight for the bait. Grabbing two 
or three of the raisins, it dashed be- 
hind a box to eat them, but soon 
came back for more. After the 
raisins were gone, it came back for 

the dog biscuit. 
When the remaining bait had all 
been eaten, and the skunk seemed 
Continued on page 304 
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Adult southern bald eagle photographed in Florida by Charles L. Broley. 


MORE ABOUT FLORIDA BALD EAGLES 


_— stirring article by Charles I 
Broley, “The Plight of the Ame) 
ican Bald Eagle,” in the July-August 
1958 issue of Audubon Magazine, p 
162, should be of paramount inte? 
est to bird students everywhere, and 
those of the Southeast in particular 
It is a black picture which Mr. Bro 
ley has painted, and no one has ever 
been in a better position to know 
what one was talking about. With 
out going into details, the writer 
quotes Mr. Broley’s concluding sen 
“Qui 
national emblem of this country—is 


tence American bald eagle 

a very sick bird.” 

Broley’s article is 
Joseph ( 

Howell of the University of Ten 


Following Mr 
a “Comment” by Dr 


nessee. It is about these remarks that 
the writer feels impelled to com 
ment. It seems strange to me that 
Dr. Howell made no reference what 
ever to Mr. Broley’s main point—th« 


possible sterility of eagles because 
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insecticides. Mr. Broley stated, 
im firmly convinced that about 
pel cent of th orida bald 
eagies are sterile h li yet to 
be proved, but appears very logical 
ind is 


known Mr 


probably correct I have 


Broley for years, and be- 


that he would have 


statement unless he was rea 


made no 
sonably sure conclusions. If 
one reads the article, one can easily 
e why he a lat tl 
see why he arrives it the conciusion 
he stated 
Dr. Howell claims that 


of sub-divisions, 


land us¢ 
ind the increase 


parking lots, shopping centers, and 


hat-not, have militated against the 
le No doubt they have. But he 


y 


i 
SaVs nol one word ibout the pos 


} 


effect of insecticides on « igles 
Howell 


perience in Florida have I and 


has had wide field ex 


over a period ot 25 vears Most ol 


my experiences have been concen 


Kissimmee Prairie, 


| 
trated imnsédL: AE 


Fish-eating Creek, and the northern 
rim of the Everglades, but I have 
worked in every single county ol 
the State of Florida, and the keys of 
Florida Bay. 

I agree with Dr. Howell that the 
west coast of Florida has seen the 
greatest decrease in eagles, and that 
interior Florida has seen the least 
decrease. As a leadet ol \udubon 
Wildlife Tours based at Okeecho- 
bee, Fla., from 1940 to 1956, and 
from 1956 to date at Clewiston, I 
have led field trips five days a week 
for four months each winter. Eagles 
are seen on practically every trip 
in that area (Lake Okeechobee and 
environs) and there has been a de 
crease in the number of nests used, 
ind young produced, but not in any 
sense as spectacular a decrease as 
witnessed by Mr. Broley on the west 
coast. 

Dr. Howell, in giving his opinions 
on the status of the eagle “at this 
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makes the 
during 
December 1956 there were four eagle 


time, March of 1958 
following statements 


nests apparently containing eggs o7 
young, a fifth nest in which the 
adult seemed about to lay eggs, and 
which probably had 
would be occupied during 


scason { All 


Question—how 


a sixth nest 
heen 0? 


that nesting under 


scoring are mine.) 


would an eagle nest “apparently” 


contain s or young? How would 


egg 
an eagle “about to lav eggs”: 


How 


would 


seein 
could one tell that a_ nest 
“probably be occupied, ol 
‘had been’? 

The only way in which one could 
be certain as to what a nest can 
tained would be either to climb to 
it, and look inside, or flv over it 
at an elevation low cnough to reveal 
the contents. Conjecture has no 
part in the matte In an empty 
nest, how could one tell whether it 
had been oce upied, unless the voung 
had so recently departed that food 


heir recent o« 


remains could prove t 
cupancy: 

In the 
Lake Okeechobee, 


numbers, but 


general area adjacent to 
eagles still occur 
im some recent sé€a 
sons have witnessed far more adults 
immatures! What 


1955-56, of 


observed than 
does this indicat In 
observation, 


Why? 


eagles, as 


nine nests under my 
only three hatched young! 

As to sanctuaries for 
important as these may be, would 
there be much, if any use for them 
IF (I repeat if) Mr. Broley’s convic- 
tion that 80 per cent of Florida's 
eagles are Would it not be 
desirable to check further 


matter and 


sterile? 
highly 


into the insecticide 


really ascertain the truth? And if a 
cessation of a percentage of the poi- 
sons used would return sterile eagles 
to “normal,” as in the case of the 
Virginia, 
would it not be important to see to 


\berdeen-Angus bulls in 


it that potsons would not be used in 

future, that is, a percentage of poi- 

son enough to render eagles sterile? 
\LEXANDER SPRUNT, JR., 


Charleston, South Carolina 


Response of Dr. Joseph C. Howell 
M® ALEXANDER SPRUNT, 
WE oR. 


long associated with the 

National 
marked 
which appeared in the July 
fudubon Mag 
ne My comment was on an ar- 
ticle, “The Plight of the American 
Bald Eagle,’ by Charles L. Broley, 
in which it is shown that the Flor 


Audubon Society, has re 
(above) on a comment ol 
mine 
August 1958 issue ol 


ida population of our national bird 
is decreasing rapidly This decline 
in the number of eagles is a cause of 
genuine concern to everyone intel 
ested in birds 

From M1 


apparent that my 


Sprunt’s questions it is 
remarks need 


some clarification The following 
enlargeinent of my earlier views was 
suumulated by Mr. Sprunt’s discus- 
sion in which he points out that my 
comment completely omits any men 
tion of Mr. Broley’s statement that 
he (Mr. “firmly con- 
vinced” that about 80 per cent of the 


Florida bald eagles are sterile. Mr. 


Broley ) is 


Broley gives the evidence on which 
his conviction rests. His conviction 
may well be correct. My reluctance 


to comment comes [rom a strong 


Young southern bald eagles photographed at a Florida nest by Charles L. Broley. 


2 
_> 


Nhu eh 2S 
> b! 


>. 
Toy 
ot 


OA oe te 
Se 


feeling that there is too little evi- 
dence at hand to settle the point. 
There is a clear need for new |in- 
formation. Many questions arise in 
a consideration of this matter. 
among them being two, 
how much DDT insecticide is re- 
quired to render an eagle sterile? 
and how much is actually present in 
the food they eat? 

The answers to these questions are 
needed urgently. If 80 per cent of 
the bald eagles in Florida are sterile 
it will certainly and quickly lead to 
their extinction there. Furthermore, 
if the bald eagles are sterile, the sit- 
even more serious 


Foremost 


uation may be 
for other species of birds which in- 
clude an even greater percentage of 
fish in their diet. 

The possibility of sterility in 
eagles is a matter of urgency. Be- 
yond this possibility the ultimate 
survival of the eagle in Florida will 
be a matter of ecology. The impact 
of human populations on those of 
the bald eagle is a matter of history. 
In New Jersey, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Louisiana, and California 
(see The Bald Eagle, by Ralph H. 
Imler and E. R. Kalmbach, 1955, 
Circular 30, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service), the become 
much reduced in numbers or is ab- 
sent as a breeding bird. The conflict 
between man and eagles is certainly 
not a simple matter of men shooting 
eagles. Eagle nests are now often 
close to houses, orange groves, agri- 
cultural areas, fishing areas, hunting 
areas, highways, golf links, etc. When 
such nests are approached by people 
the attending eagle leaves the nest 
and if it is kept away long the eggs 
or young may die, or the nest may 


species has 


be abandoned. 

More and more bald eagle nest 
sites are being encroached upon by 
man. An eagle nest site is where it 
is presumably because that site has 
met the ecological requirements of 
eagles for years. It is located near 
an assured food supply which is 
close enough to permit the adults 
to carry sufficient food to nourish 
the voung. The site has offered se- 
curity during the long period of its 
use. Such sites are becoming rare; 
eagles cannot abandon present sites 
and find others equally suitable eco- 
logically. When a nest site is aban- 
doned and a new one adopted, the 
new one will usually be ecologically 
inferior and the prospect of nesting 
success will be correspondingly re- 
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While 
fully fledge 


duced 


eagles may success 
young in nests located 
close to places in which people are 


active, the probability of reproduc 
tive success is less and even a small 
loss may eventually result in the dis 
appearance of the species from such 
places 

Mr. Sprunt asks how one may 
know the contents of an eagle's nest 
without looking into it. Of course 
one cannot be Positive ot the con 
tents of a nest without examining 
them. My opinion of the contents 


of eagle nests visited (but not 


climbed is based on experience 
1920's and 


1930's in climbing to over a hun 


gathered during the 


dred nests. The contents of nests 
are indicated by the physical! condi 
tion of the nest, the nest tree, and 
the ground beneath the nest and by 
the behavior of the parent eagles 
\ nest that is about to have eggs 
deposited in it will usually have a 
little down on the nest rim and in 
the tree about the nest, and a limited 
amount of droppings on the ground 
beneath the nest. At this stage in 
the nesting cycle an adult eagle will 
usually be perched in a tree neat 
the nest or standing on the rim 
the nest, but it will not be in 
nest hollow with only its head vis 
ible. Adults are quick to leave the 
nest or nearby vicinity and call out 
only to a limited extent 

\ nest in which there are either 


eggs ol will usually have 


a4 


much down about it and the amount 


young 


of droppings beneath it will usu 
ally be greater than is the case be 
An adult will 
usually be sitting in the hollow in 


fore the eggs are laid 


which the eggs or young rest, per 


haps with its head visible above th 
nest rim. The second adult is often 
perched in a tree not far from th: 
nest tree. As one approaches such a 


nest the incubating or brooding 
adult will flush from the nest, per 
haps when one is a hundred yards 
or more from the nest tree, but occa 
sionally it will not leave until one 
raps on the trunk of the nest tree 
After leaving the nest the eagle will 


cackle 


above the nest. If a second parent is 


frequently and fly about 


present both will call loudly and 
circle about above the nest, occasion 
Finally, a 
contained eggs o! 


time otf my 


ally turning somersaults. 
nest which once 
voung (prior to the 


Visit but had been abandoned 


would show the amount of down 
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and droppings characteristic of the 


state of its occupancy at the time 


it was abandoned. Such nests often 
are in trees bearing climbing iron 
scars and on a few occasions I have 
found shot gun shells beneath them 


When 


is not unusual for 


an eagle nest is despoiled it 


a second or, ina 
few instances, even a third clutch of 
eggs to be laid. During my two most 


recent counts olf ¢ les I have ob 


ag 
served the nest sites from the ground 
ind later flew over them. An incu 
brooding Tat will usu 


Dating o1 
ally remain on the nest as vou fly 
over it in a plane and thus prevent 
you from observing the nest con 
tents 

JOSEPH C. Howe tt 
Zoolog. Depart nent 
University of Tennessee 


Knoxville 


Sterility in Pennsylvania Eagles? 


YUPPLEMENTING 

Broley’s y of the 
{merican Ba 2 of the 
July-August 1958 issue {fudubon 
Magazine, I can add records of 
Mt. Johnson National 


Audubon Society's sanctuary for the 


Charles 


Island 
bald r le on the 
River, Lancaster County, 
vania. Mt 


over as a sanctuary by the 


ig Susquehanna 
Pennsyl 
Johnson Island was taken 
Society 
in 1936 through a lease with the 
Philadelphia 
Company As the 
todian of Mt 


made 


Electric 


appointed 


owner, The 
cus 
Johnson Island, I have 
there 


regular observations 


from 1936 to 1958 There is only 
one nest on Mt 
Lhere 
breeding pair of bald eagles exe 
ciIses wide 


From 


eguiarly occupied and young were 


Johnson's 21 acres 


could not be more, for a 


territorial rights 


1936 to 1947 the nest was 


produced One year three eaglets 


were raised During the period 


1936 to i eight 


eagles were 


1947 has there 
breeding on the 


banded. Not since 
been successful 
island; though each year between 
1947 and 1958 there has been a pan 
of eagles at the nest. The eagles’ 
schedule at Mt. Johnson is mating 
in late February; eggs March 1; 35 
days of incubation; eaglets ready for 
banding by the third week in May. 
In 1957 the present warden of the 
sanctuary, Theodore Hake of York, 
Pennsylvania, actually saw, in Feb- 
ruary, the pair of eagles in the mat- 
ing act, a rare sight. Yet when the 
nest was visited in the third week in 
May (with the finding 


eaglets there), as in all other Mays 


hope of 


since 1947 the nest was vacant and 
no mature eagles in sight 
The nesting records at Mt. John 
son Island correspond exactly with 
those of Charles Broley (with whom 
| have regularly been in correspond 
ence) from Delta, Ontario, Canada, 
and Tampa, Florida. In 1951 Broley 
“Out of 12 nests in this 
Delta area, only one nest produced 
young this year 1957, 
“14 nests incubating within 20 miles 


wrote 
Again in 


of Delta, only five produced young.” 
His similar records for Florida were 
Audubon Vaga ine, 


x 


published in 
July-August 1958 issue. My own 
records of the Chesapeake-Susque- 
hanna region, with those of Broley 
in the Lake regions of the north and 
the Florida south, 
cover all of the 
areas of the bald eagle in its natural 


regions of the 
original breeding 


range east of the Mississippi. 
Something is evidently organically 
wrong with the bald eagle. Broley’s 
suggestion of sterilization seems to be 
logical. The only thing that is deft- 
nitely known today is that a breed- 
ing pair of bald eagles at a nest 
rarely produce young. 
Dr. Herperr If 
Johnson Is'and 


beck 
Custodian, Mt 
Sanctuary for the Bald Eagle 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


LETTERS — 
\ilounta 


le iding 


Motorwa\ 


soutn long Talladega 


Mountain range included well over 300 


individuals 

\ great many Alabamians are looking 
forward to the publication of Imhoff's 
book on the Alabama 


has been in the making for several years 


birds ot which 
and which will be ideal for amateurs 
as well as professional ornithologists 
Alabama 
Birds of Alabama,” 


Ihe last previous book on 
birds was Howell's 


published in 1928 in cooperation with 
the Alabama Department of Conserva 
tion 
\ native of Brooklyn, Imhoff is a 
chemist with the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Division of U. S. Steel in Birmingham 
He spends almost all his spare time in 
the field. 
Ceci HORNADY 
Editor and Publisher 
Talladega Daily Home and 
The Sunday Home News, 
Talladega, Alabama 
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Are Warblers Decreasing? A Postscript 


By John V. Dennis 


enerally poo! 


A\LLING 
| 


eecding season for birds in 1956, 


ration that 
wondered 
] 


tinued with 


irly con 
Dut ilso 
ms and 
thrushes 
scarcer than usual 
seemed was a 
ob over much of 
mtinent. Pre 
iso played 
veather in tl 
mortality 


na 


mma 


Audrey's devas 
NI SsISsipp! Valley 

scasol Saw nature 

Observers over most 

the nesting sea 
oc \t Nantucket 
f Massachusetts, we 
t fall mi 
consecutive years 

yULSV be« tus 
nok ly ‘ tne migration to set 
1 me pac vranding program 
We yvanded b rds of 101 species 
August until 
end of Ox 
migration 
I we were 
200 birds a day 
mos: exclusively 
mt existed in 
yanding at the 
Island ind 
itons, was out 
Siasconscet con 
ir now famed 
n point on the 
KS Ol strenuous 
banding on the 
Whittles, Mrs 
were willing 


had more 


birds 


e the spectacular 
Mothballs 


Hig! 1! n I » alleviate 


concerning a possible over-all 


ne among warblers and other small 


indbirds. Banding totals, when com 


pared to the previous two years, pal 

he generally poor season In 
1956, indicate something of the extent 
s increase. Here are fall band 
for 20 of our common mi 


the past three seasons 
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1955 1956 1957 


Brown creeper 
Hermit thrush 
Swainson’s (olive 
backed) thrush 
Grav-cheeked thrusl 
Golden-crowned 
kinglet 
( ipe May 


iack-throated 


“ arble I 


1¢ warbler 
irbier 

Bav-breasted warbler 
Blackpoll warble1 
Palm warble 
Northern waterthrus 
Common vellowthro 
Ye liow-oDre 
American redstart 
Common towhee 
Savannah sparrow 
Slate-colored yunco 
White-throated 
sparrow l SY 


) 
Song sparrow 116 590 


it should pointed out 


we have put more into banding 


than the previous his, it is to be 
remembered, is in higher totals 
for 1957 and also f the increases in 
1956 over the previous yea In the 
spalroy totals in 1957 the es 

iment ¢ banding locations 
Warbler and 


hand, are 


import 


otals on rie oUunelr 
line with fluctuations 
hour species warblers failed 


il mcre c cl 1OwW 


1956 1} ul 


points 
Nashville 
irie, and Canada warblers 


een very common with 


i a 
More 


continued decline amor the 


small 


catchers, particularly members of 


venus Emptd aX Even with the addi 
tional banding effort in 1957, our totals 
for tlvcatchers were under the for 1955 
but about tl same as tor 1956, 
Durning nother group 
1957 good variety but ne 
numbers lwo new vireos were 
Mothball list, the 


warbling 


to the white 


eved and vireos. Qur most 


mmon vireo the red-eved 
gain alter an ipp! ciabdle 
ise in 1956.* 


Moth yall 
warble1 \ 


Another addition to the 
was the vellow throated 
vellow throated 


Jersey is a breede1 


southern species, the 
barelv reaches New 
ind only once before has been recorded 
from Nantucket. With the addition of 
irbler, the Mothball list now 
species ot warblers 
banded there 


striking 


such as the 


gains 

bav-bre sted and 
in redstart, several near rarities 
Nantucket 


proportionately 


surprised us by showing 


larger gains This Was 


particularly true of the Tennessee wart 


r and black-throated green warble1 
same held true, but to a lesse1 
for the ovenbird 


it is outside the warbler famils 


+} 


ie biggest gains were registered 


With several of the sparrows and mem 


bers of other families as well, “invasion 


seems t be the best term to describe 


their passage through the 


suckers 


creepers cedar waxwings pine 


island. Sap 
red-breasted nuthatches, brown 
siskins 
juncos, and _ white-throated sparrows 
passed through in seemingly unending 
numbers. Not until late October 1957 
did the volume of this migration dimin 
ish. Readers may recall from their own 
experience that the winter of 1956 1957 
was notable for the absence of most 
northern finches and many of the nor 
Even the 
chickadee 


was absent in some areas. But if fall ob 


mal winter residents as well 
evel reliable black-capped 
servations on Nantucket were a reliable 
ition of things to come there would 
v no deficiency during the winter of 
1957-1958. Winter finches began arriving 
iri ind by October nearly all the ex 
ed species had put in an appearance 
siskin flight was, indeed 
m proportions Davy alter 
evaradiess ol | | flocks of 
Kilns trom a ‘ ntoa thousand or 
seen hurrving or 
They appeared at the eastern end 
island and almost invariably made 
west northwest. But one 
rattered all precedents by fivine 
Whether this Hock 


itself on a more 


st uvht out to sea 
eventually oriented 
mventional westerly course, I do no 


Bermuda group lav be 


Sengbinds of Attracting 


Birds 
A nehica: Sn (olor, 
Sound, and Ste ty 


raphe d, and 


ten by world-famous Cornell Un 


~ 


versity authorities D) {rthu) 
{llen and Dr. Peter P Kellogg, with 


a Fereword by Roge) Tory Peterson 


vicdasmmepogiphe warts Spare the Pokeberry 


) 


mentary keyed to 24 full-color photo 


graphs and a high fidelity recording, , 


By Cora Pinkley-Call plant a few pokeberries or leave stand 


this bookalbum is a unique and in those that come up from seeds often 


formative introduction to the habits, ey er watched a pokeberry dropped by birds It vou do, I will 
habitats, songs, and calls ol 24 otf our plan n ill I mu havent vuarantee that vou will have fall visit 


ors; and if vou would have them the 


more familiar birds 
vear around set out some mulberry 
27 pages, tllus - r color), spr what happ trees, wild strawberries, elderberries, a 


ial ; , on tangle of wild blackberries, honey 
adou é ! I 


hound; with ] neh, 
faced, % inylite ( s aL ’ RPM 


$4.95 


suckle, yaupon (holly), and wild plum 

ming which is among the fall birds’ favorites 

alter u eak fast is ove Red Virginia creeper makes a beautiful scat 
yrown, blue, gra nd go id varie let robe ior a cedar tree or a building 

. . gated birds there fluttering. chat in the fall. Clusters of blue berries hang 
mebican Bird t nd Ilding as wil each ing between scarlet leaves with blood 
wher for their favot food. Sincs red cardinals, golden brown thrashers 


the pokeberrv feast on ou ver re ind thrushes, gray mockingbirds, and 


Arkansas bird san rv reach pt slate-colored catbirds create a picture 
ONGS the “winter hon of manv of you won't soon forget. Our Virginia 
ni ' creeper robes the front of our house 


Ve lumes One and Jwe terest to : , - ne : Is which in ind creates a beautiful lacy pattern over 


d brown our windows 


! y to | ) ym th \ mockingbird became so tame alter 
SONGS of more than fifty different ) trip back to winter qua ' feasting for weeks on pokeberries that 
that 


nat was 


birds are contained on each of thes en tl at ur they it would sit on our screen door 
pre ed back on the tront porch. From 

two records. Volume One includes proppee bac > porc 

its perch, it peered in at our windows 

birds of the north woods, northern nga 

ind scolded until | would go and place 


gardens and shade trees, southern , al ; whiiss wre nenll yvaupon and cedar twigs in my porch 


woods and gardens, fields and notes it is so sweet and so poignant that boxes where it feasted all winter with 
prairies, and American game birds mv hear ut to these i he bluebirds and cardinals. One day 
Volume Two includes some familiar t friend of mine found this bird dead, 

with a bullet hole in its head. It was 


’ 7 y " 
birds ol gardens and shade trees, the wine by a spring on ou ba thats qythcl 


roadside, the lakes and marshes, and La ieseail Raf? Selena, aggisnt Mie sanctnare rue Exp 


some North American warblers , irdet 1 among my flowers 
drunk 


frozen 


Pokeberries photographed by 


Two 12-inch, double-faced, vinylite Hal H. Harrison. 


records, 3314 RPM Each $7.75 


For further information on these and 
other authentic recor ol nature’s amaz 


ing voices, write to 


Cornell University = ook 


fluttering 


/ (ecards ~ : y blinking 


Corne 


birds 
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Treat them once or twice to a free meal, and 
they’ll become daily visitors . . . bringing with them all 
kinds of entertainment and happiness for you. 


But, remember, birds appreciate a variety of 
wholesome seeds. Buy Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed 
Mixtures for a truly balanced bird diet... 
one that’s relished by all outdoor birds. 


Kellogg's Seeds provide proteins, carbohydrates, 
and fats —and include broken corn, cracked wheat, 
hemp, buckwheat, millet, milo maize, kafir corn, 
peanut hearts, hulled oats, and sunflower 
seeds, not to mention a little grit for the necessary 
calcium and phosphorus. 


Kellogg’s Outdoor Seed mixtures make for a 
really successful bird feeding station! 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


KELLOGG'S KELLOGG'S 
Elite Mixture “Economy Mixture’ 
5 Ibs. $ 1.25 
5 ibs. $ 1.50 10 Ibs. $ 2.00 
10 Ibs. $ 2.50 100 Ibs $11.50 
100 ibs $17.50 
“LITTLE JOE" 
KELLOGG'S Sunflower Seed 
Wild Bird Seed Mixture Small, black and Meaty 
5 Ibs. $ 1.35 5 Ibs. $ 1.40 
10 Ibs. $ 2.25 10 Ibs. $ 2.40 
100 Ibs. $14.50 100 Ibs $17.00 


Five and ten pound orders will be sent parcel post—charges paid. 
s Orders for one hundred or more pounds will be shipped by 
freight —transportation charges paid. 


5¢ per pound higher if west of the Rocky Mountcins. 


FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Send check or money order to 
SINCE 1918 ___ KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA ST. * MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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“yx ENJOY. BIRDS: 


Birdbaths 
ICE-FREE with an 
Automatic Water Warmer 


Safe: U/L and C.S.A. approved. Easy to 
use: place in water, plug in, forget it 
Inexpensive: thermostat allows electricity 
to be used only when needed. Rustproof 
No radio or TV interference. Guaranteed 


1 


Oniv $6.45 


the SMITH-GATES Corp. 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 


SMITH-GATES CORP., Farmington, 
Send me 


woter warmers @ 
Enclosed is $ 
send postpaid 
Send C.O.D. plus postage 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


BIRD DESTRUCTION AT 

A TV TOWER — 

don’t know—and ordered a detail 
of street department employees to 
bury the rest at the city dump 
Evidently he 
avian plague possibly transmissible 


feared some case ol 


[Ihe local authorities 
at the 


to humans 
also consulted biologists 
State Teachers College but appat 
ently did not receive much enlight 
enment. One such faculty membe 
still thinks all those birds must 


have been “poisoned ot something.” 


SELECTIVE 
BIRD 
FEEDER 


Feeds only the Ch 
hatch, and cling 
No perch for sporr 
ng, etc., to ha 
Squirrel Proof 
Red Plast n 
> bate 
9 °. PAT. 2705908 
r Sunflower Seed Only. No waste 
Just Roise Cover to Fil 
: 
$1.50 postpaid 


Free sample seed. (No C.O.D. Please 


CHICK-A-FEED, 
Box 89B, Rhinebeck, New York 


Christmas Gifts for Bird Lovers! 


Ne 


A Gift for the Garden 
Leff: COMMUNITY DINER (CD-58) 


A 16 Stick feeder for small birds 
Holds 12 


SPECIAL! Feeder plus 36 tidbits 
postpaid $3.98 


assorted seed-suet food tidbits 


Right: BRUNCH-BAR (CL-55) 
Automatic, high impact plastic seed feeder 
Holds 1', Ibs 


SPECIAL! Feeder plus 5 Ibs. mixed seed 
postpaid $3.98 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOG — FREE! 
Write for this today! — 50 New Gift items carefully selected for bird lovers. 


WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


56 FELTON STREET 


For Winter Feeding 


Left: BIRD'S FILLING STATION (BH-52) 
Holds 5 Ibs. seed 1 2 tood cakes Toy 
filling automatic releases seed as 
ceeded raditior tyling 

Right: BIRDLAND (HF-57) 

Same features as (BH-52) 

temporary styling 


EITHER FEEDER postpaid $5.95 


HOSTESS GIFT SUGGESTION! 


Either feeder described 


above plus 5 Ibs. mixed 
cm fy bP $95 


4 peanut-suet Cake 


When wr 


ting advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


An estimated 300-500 birds were 
lost. 

When one of my patients alerted 
me to this newspaper story, I at 
once contacted the local TV en 
gineer and he graciously promised 
to inform me of any future accidents 
and to save me any specimens he 
might find. I didn’t have to wait 
long. On September 3, collision #2 
occurred. I] was notified in mid 
morning and was able to get on 
the scene by early afternoor. Three 
hours of thorough searching re 
ealed over 100 salvageable speci 
mens of 19 species. I estimated that 
about 300-400 birds altogether were 
killed. Also found were many de 
composed cadavers, otten too dis 
integrated for identification, from 
the previous disaster. While this was 
a substantial loss, I personally felt 
that it was not of great importance, 
at least conservationwise 

On the morning of September 20, 
I was informed at 7:00 a.m. by the 
engineer going off duty that “it has 
happened again.” I hurried ove 
a distance of 12 miles from my 
home. I had to be in surgery at 
9:00 a.m. As I approached I could 
see, as far as 500 teet from the tower, 
birds lying on the highway crushed 
by passing vehicles. There were men 
employees of the next door junk 
yard and neighboring businesses 
raking up dead birds like leaves into 
piles. The carnage was appalling 
The sight of thousands of warblers, 
thrushes, and tanagers, strewn every 
where cannot be seen by anvone 
without a strong feeling of revulsion 
and regret. Along the north and west 
side of the tower, dead birds were 
as dense as one per 10 square teet 
Although distribution was not uni 
form enough for accurate estimate, 
I think 20,000 dead birds would 
a conservative guess. Later, I found 
that dead birds were even found on 
the high school grounds, which is 
almost three-quarters of a mile away. 
Unfortunately, I could examine but 
a fraction of the total area. With 
only an hour to work, I rushed to 
pick up as many as I could. With 
such limitations of time, and with 
only one human back with which 


AAAAAABAALAAZAAAAAABAABAMAAAAABAABAAAASD 
PATRONIZE 
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ADVERTISERS 
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VAAAAAAAAAAAS 
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best I could 
and still acquired by actual count 


to bend over, I did the 


1,525 specimens of 40 species. 
Using every minute ol spare ume 
the next two days, I was able to ana 


lyre and identify these specimens 


number for 
Lacking ade 


room, I had to dispose of a 


and save a large mu- 
seum study specimens 
qua, 
great many duplicates and damaged 
specimens. | embar- 
to tell the truth, for fear of 
the garbage men might think 
all the dead birds in my gar- 


bage can! 


was actually 
rass¢ d, 
what 


about 


List of Some of the 20,000 Birds 
Killed the Night of September 20, 
1957 

Mourning Dove 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Catbird 

Thrush 

Gray-cheeked Thrush 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

Solitary Vireo 

Red-eved Vireo 

Philadelphia Vireo 

Black and White Warbler 
Tennessee Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Parula Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Magnolia Warble1 
Cape May Warbler 
Black-throated Blue 
Myrtle Warbler 
Black-throated Green Warble1 
Warbler 
Warbler 
Bav-breasted Warbler 
Blackpoll Warbler 

Palm Warbler 

Ovenbird 

Northern Waterthrush 
Waterthrush 
Warbler 


Swainson § 


Warbler 


Blackburnian 


Chestnut-sided 


Louisiana 
Connecticut 
Yellowthroat 
Wilson's Warbler 
Redstart 
Baltimore Oriole 

Scarlet Tanager 

Rose Grosbeak 


Indigo Bunting 


breaste d 


Sharp tailed Sparrow 
Whit 
Fox Sparrow 


throated Sparrow 


Lincoln's Sparrow 


Swamp Sparro\ 


Lotal 


birds of 40 species 
I 


Ot this list 
some surprising findings are present, 


see species list above), 


First, the preponderance of oven- 
There were 24 species of war- 
Of these, the five most com- 


birds. 
blers. 
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mon were ‘ovenbirds,. bavy-breasted 


warblers, chestnut-sided, magnolia, 
Almost 
astonishing was the large number of 


64 Connecticut 


and lennessee warblers 


warblers. These 
had always been considered among 
the warblers; I 
have practically no previous substan- 
tial 
years. 


rarest ol transient 


records of five 
One black-throated blue war- 
bler takes this species off my local 
hypothetical list. 


sight these in 


The large number 

of red-eyed vireos was not surpris 

ing, but look at the large number 

of Philadelphia vireos! The prize 
rm to mex 


i ll ll ll ll ll ll lll ll ll ll ll 


H... selective group of aftrac- 
tive WILD BIRD FEEDERS that are DIF- 
FERENT 
factory in actual use 
tially 


and have proven highly satis- 
They are substan- 

durability and 
longevity, very colorful and decorative, 
will enhance any home grounds. Ideally 
suited for sale as a Do-lt-Yourself item 
and as a completely finished unit. Wish 
to contact manufacturer of Wood Ware 
interested in 
Patents Apolied for 


constructed for 


marketing such products 


Address FEEDERS 
P.O. Box 6, Stony Point, 
Rockland County, N. Y. 


ee ee ee 


ee 


Attracts And 
Protects Wild Birds 


Make your garden a bird haven this winter. Suet provides 
vital food during harsh winter months. Feeder is custom 
made and easily adaptable to any type hanging. Instruc- 
tions and recipe for home-made suet cake included. $1.95 
pod., two for $3.75. Buy one and give another as a gift 
Unconditionally guaranteed. No COD's please 


DINAH DEE 


P.O. Box 6734, Dept. P, San Antonio 9, Texas 


Beautiful and Practical Feeders 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


—_> 
No. 126 PLEXIGLASS WINDOW FEED- 
ER, SR. This handsome new window feeder 
will be filled with hungry visitors every 
day. You can now watch the birds through 
the PLEXIGLASS Roof. Attaches 
easily to window sills, holds suet and seed. 


Size — 24" x 10%)" x 10". 11.95 p.p. 


new 


Send 
ARDSLEY WOODCR 


for 


No. 123 COMBINATION BARN SQUIRREi- 
PROOF FEEDER. This beautiful new feeder will 
dignify your yard this winter. A large seed 
capacity on one side (approx. 5 lbs.) and space 
for 3 Suet Cakes on the opposite side. Both 
seed and suet are protected by barn roof. Baked 
enamel apron will keep squirrels away. Com- 
plete with weathervane, glass seed bin, flange 
for post attachment, ready to install. Size 


19° x 15" x 16 14.95 p.p. 


No. 122 COMBINATION BARN FEEDER 
Same as No. 123 only without squirrel apron. 


10.95 p.p. 


No. 125 PLEXIGLASS WINDOW FEED- 
R, Jr. (Not Illustrated) Same as No. 126 
only 18” x 10's” x 10°. 7.95 P.-p. 


Catalogue 


AFT PRODUCTS, 


Inc. 


263 Douglas Road, Staten Island 4, New York 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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© COURSE MEAL 
for WILD BIRDS! 


/ FOUR SEASOK 


Wild Bird Food 


i", Available in 

, 
Sand 25 ib. 
bags. 


Attract and save the lives of our song 
birds this winter with the food they 
love best. Four Seasons Wild Bird Food 
s a mixture of seeds found to be pre 
ferred by the birds that come to your 
feeder. Ail airwashed and re-cleaned 
pure seeds used only no fillers 


/ a Ait 
Wild Birds Love Four Seasons 
For each/ot these delicious reasons) 


— Menu — 
Sunflower Seeds Pure Milo Maize 
Shelled Peanuts Pure Cracked Milo 
Pur@ Early Fortune Millet Pure Buckwheat 
Pure Yellow Millet Pure Canary Seed 
Pure Finch Miliet Pure Whole Wheat 
Pure Kaffir Pure Hulled Oats 
Pure Sterile Hemp Seed 
Town & Country Products « Jersey City 6, N. 
F Made iently ilabl 
at your nearby Supermarket. 
No mail orders 


When writing advertisers, please 


specimen, I believe, was the sharp 


tailed (Nelson's sharp-tailed) spat 
row This was a new one for the 
area and the first I had ever seen 
\lso unusual was the number of vel 
ww warblers on this date 

There were a number of injured 
birds at the scene and I was able to 
itch eight of these for banding 
mur ol I later; tour were 
eleased w had apparently re 
covered 


All in all, it 


to handle all of these warblers 


was quit an expe ri 


wonderful exercise in study 

| and immature plumages 

last disaster of the 

season. There was a rumor in mid 
October that a number of geese col 
lided Vv 


conhirm this, howevet If it hap 


I could never 


towel 


undoubtedly the 


collected the specimens tor culinary 


pened, neighbors 


rather than ornithological reasons 
One might expect that any evidence 
would vanish quickly 

| reported this to the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, and they 
promised to study the situation 
Chey, in turn, reported to the Bu 
Fisheries and Wildlife in 


Minne ipolis and both agencies are 


reau ol 


allegedly checking on these disas 


ters 


Boon or Disaster 


Now the question is: are these a 
cidents merely a scientific boon 
wonderful opportunity to study mi 


Most 


observers contend that onlv a small, 


gration and collect specimens? 


relatively 
tl 


insignificant fraction ol 


total number of migrating birds 


are lost. They may well be right. | 


certainly hope so. However, I have 


an uncomfortable feeling that this 


may be ot more serious prognostic 


importance for the long-time sur 


vival of these species 


My reasons for feeling this way 


ire based on several considerations 


First, this substantial number of 


dead birds is taken from one local 
ity among many localities across the 
continent. As the years go by, with 


mol ind higher man-made obsta 


cles, can the Spectes take these losses 
in addition to the encroachments 
of an ever-spreading population of 
humans? 

If one assumes only that a small 
number of birds, percentagewise, are 
lost he necessarily 


must assume a 


wide dispersion of flight—from hori- 


mention Audubon Magazine 


Use the 
BOWER 9 ® > 
BIRD FEEDER New 


i. Spring-mounted 
This all-alumioum bird Squirrel Guard 
feeder is the per- 
fect answer to ‘ 
the problems of feeding wild 
birds the year around. Beau- 
tifully finished in black and 
dull gold by anodizing, this 
feeder is an excellent feeding 
station and an attractive 
lawn decoration. 


This feeder does not come 
apart when filled. The tilting 
guard protects birds and food 
from climbing animals. Food 
keeps dry and clean in the 
glass container; feeding plat 
form catches hulls. Dimen 

Roof 15”, dia.; height 

Ready to bang. Post 
paid, only $995 


3} Section five foot steel post tion steel post 
with footstep and alumioum has pointed 
spring mounted guard. Extra, end and metal 


Postpaid $355 step for easy 


sasertion. 


“ 


BOWER WANURACTURING ©0. 


| 
; 


CHARMING 
HOLLOW-LOG 


BIRD FEEDER 


Invite birds now with this attractive roofed 
feeder ridged with real copper. A gen- 
uine log hollowed out and filled with high- 
energy seed and suet mixture loved by 
chickadees, woodpeckers, etc. adds to your 
enjoyment of your garden all year. FEEDER 
% with food, only $3.00 opd. Two for $5.50 
2 ppd. REFILL, only $1.60 each, four for 
3 $3.00. Send for new FREE Catalog. 


"Gifts for Wild Birds and Bird Lovers'’ 
ec: 25 De Russey Lane, Dept. A-t! 
BLAIR’S CORNWALL, N. Y 
see eae ee ee ee eC eS eS eS eS eS Se eS eS eS eS ee es 
g BLAIR’s, 25 De Russey Lane, Dept. A-11, Cornwall, N.Y 
8 Send postpaid 
FEEDERS (@ $3 ea., two for $5.50) 
REFILLS (@ $! ea., four for $3.00) 
( ) Check ( 
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) Money Order enclosed 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 
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x 
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PATENTEL 
Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 


iK€ 1€ seecas in 


i is automatic 
pper and also 
baked enamel finish 


ru mu garden accessory 
BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 


Warm Water for Your Birds 


BIRDS NEED WATER IN 
WINTER, TOO! 


It has been proved by “Birders” that ice-free 
water will attract birds that won't visit your 
feeder. For a few cents a season, you can sup 
ply ice-free water with our beautiful, white, 
wrought iron Combination Bird Bath & Water 
Warmer 


bird bath, just remove and store the warmer 


For a sturdy and beautiful summer 


stand, 18” galvanized bowl and 

ssembled and wired, sh. wt 

ed .- $19.75 

mer. en! h eet 

d and Bowl, only 14 lhs eer. 
F.O.B. Our City * No C.O.D. Please 


THE COLES HOBBY CENTER 
204 W. Fifth St. + Pittsburg, Kansas 
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zon to horizon—plus a tremendous 
number of. migrating birds. If all 
the dead birds I saw were an insig- 
nificant percentage ol the total, it 
must have been one astonishing 
myriad of migrants that night. 

On the other hand, I have noticed 
among the injured birds at the tower 
that they flutter around in circles. 
They circle upward to a pe rch, often 
missing the perch and falling back 
to the ground as if they have lost 
their equilibrium 

It is my theory that as a flight of 
flock, da 
small percentage will collide with a 
Some of these will be 


birds goes by in a_ huge 


tall obstacle 
stunned and a few will suffer con 
cussion. A few, perhaps, will have 
hemorrhage in their equilibriatory 
apparatus, the semi-circular ear ca 
nals, and circle around crazily just 
like the As they do 
so, they will draw other migrants by 
their chirpi Birds 
have a stroug flocking instinct, es- 


pecially at this time of the year. So 


mes I watched. 


and circling. 


other birds that would have missed 
the tower are attracted and some of 
these collide with the tower. So 
spinning and circling out of equi 
librium, more and more are drawn 
as if into a whirlpool. I can’t prove 
this, but I suspect that sometimes a 
greater rather than a relatively in 
significant fraction of the flight is 
destroved. 

At any rate, if this is a significant 
loss, what can be done? My experi 
ence here would indicate that the 
extra 500 feet is the big factor in 
causing these accidents. When the 
old 500-foot tower was present, I 
had not discovered any casualties. 
Perhaps if television towers could 
be illuminated by floodlights on the 
ground, large disasters could be 
averted.* 

It behooves all of us to get all the 
information we can about these 
What are the circum- 


stances, meteorological data, species 


tragedies. 


behavior data _ ob- 
\ central group 
to handle and evaluate this informa 


involved, and 
served at the site? 


tion from scattered sources might be 
valuable. Until then, let us gathe 
all the specimens we can, study and 
record their weights, sexes, ages 
when possible, plumage, molts, and 
preserve the skins and skeletons 
—THE ENp 


} 


right 


so bright 
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| 5, 25, and 100 Ib. bags. 


| 
Balanced Diet 


For Birds 


CONTAINED IN 


WINTER LIFE 


WILD BIRD FOOD 


birds 

of 

all 
feather... 


together 


to 


Available in 


;Contains the pure 

seed that attracts 

and nourishes our fa- 

vorite wild songbirds 

Imagine! Just 2 of 

the 12 varieties of 

seed in Winter Life 

are the favorite of 

over 20 species. So 

you can be sure that every wintering songbird will 
find its preferred food in Winter Life. Contains 
balanced diet of proteins and fats for bird health 
that meets recommendations of bird-life authorities 
All pure seeds used—ano fillers 


Made conveniently available at your favorite Gar- 
den Supply, Seed, Hardware, Pet and Dept. Store. 
No mail orders. 
GARFIELD WILLIAMSON, INC. 
1072 West Side Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


SEAVIEW BIRD FEEDERS 


SEAVIEW BIRD FEEDERS are wel 
constructed from selected eastern pine 
Galvanized nails and brass hardware 
are used throughout. The entire feeder 
is thoroughly soaked 
turpentine for preservation of the wood 
All glass is easily replaced in case 
breakage 


Ideal Christmas Gifts 


linseed oll and 


Seaview Hanging Feeder 


This feeder is ideal for hanging from 
the lower limbs of a tree near shrubs or 
other cover to attract the shier birds 
Comes equipped with brass screw eyes i: 
the roof for easy hanging. The Seaview 
Hanging Feeder holds enough food for 
about one week. Remove the pegs fron 
the ends to fill. 

, 


Price 5.30 Postage Paid 
ORDER FROM 


SEAVIEW HOUSE, INC. 
Box 32, Marshfield, Mass. 


Perfect Gift for Birds and Bird Lovers 


Birds’ Carol Tree 
Wild Bird Seed Cake 


Only at Christmastime can you get this 
delightful wild bird seed cake, gaily 
trimmed with bird-edible red berries and 
greenery Made of pure beef suet, it is 
solid packed with a fine blend of bird 
seed. And it’s extra full of sunflower seed 
for a real Christmas treat! About 5 
high. Wired, ready to hang right up 


$/.50 each 


(please add 25¢ for shipping) 
Order before December 15th, please, for 


Christmas delivery Let us mail Birds 
Carol Trees to your friends for you, too 


HEATHERSTONE Box 155A, Bethel. Conn 
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THE GREATEST KILLING PROGRAM 
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ils died 


PTIVNULLSDOTIS 


Ppotoniny 


which 
South 


threat 


hreatens 
1949 inves 
State 

hind 
prevs upon tivated o1 
plants \ recent report of a study 


labama_ Polytechni mstitute sub 


expanaed 
ermine 
ediate 
forms of tite 
methods of 
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Christmas Bird Count 
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Thursday, January |, 1959 
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“Priscilla” DELUXE 
BIRD FEEDER 


Fully field-tested and endorsed by 
Bird - lovers and well fed birds. 


$4.95 


Parcel Post Paid 


Feeder pan and Hood made of clear anod 
ized aluminum cannot rust Will last a 
housetime See-thru polyethylene hopper 
shows feed level at all times Holds hun 
dreds of feedings—Complete with 4-piece 5 
steel pole 


Money back if not delighted. 
Send check or money order. No C.O.D.'s 


Manor 


ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 


“World's Best’ 
WILD BIRD FOOD 


Under Over 
600 Miles 600 Miles 


: 


SUNFLOWER SEED 
‘;ra 

tlack 

SUET CAKES 


w“ f FRE} atalog w B 


GARDEN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


3246 S. Grand Bivd . St. Lowis 18, Mo 


Bird Sods 
Sunflower Seeds 


Specializing in bulk bird seeds and Sun- 
flower Seeds for the witd birds 

Send for 5-page price list on seeds for 
the Wild Birds, Parrakeets, Canaries, and 
other birds. Also feeders 
order 25 Ibs. total 


Minimum seed 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 


Prunty Seed & Grain Co., 
620 North 2nd St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
— In our 85th year — 
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PATENTED 


the permanent 
year-around 
bird feeding station 


Lifetime service with continued good 

appearance 

Easy to fill Seed capacity for long 

pe riods 

Sanitary and clean. Cast aluminum feed- 

ing table 

Rust-proof aluminum hood 

Duraglas container. Adjustable ports for 
seed flow control 

@ Mounted on 6 ft. length of 1 in. galvan- 
ized pipe 

@ Protector « 
animals 


ne shields against predatory 


Feeder No. 3 (shown) Capacity 2'2 gal- 

lons .. $25.00 f.0.b. factory 
Feeder No. 2 (same style) Capacity 7s 

gallons $17.50 f.0.b. factory 
Prices include feeder, squirrel shield and 
pipe (We sugeest you Ret pipe locally. 
Deduct $1.50 from prices above, if not 
wanted.) Send no money. We bill you later. 
Circular available 


WILDLIFE REFUGE 
Box 487, East Lansing, Michigan 


Bitd Fe ovueIS 


Supply the food for 
the spirit that is al- 
ways young and free. 


AM-PE-CO 
Swinging Suet 


BIRD FEEDER 


Chickadees 


and vario 


Nuthatches litmice, Brown 
1s Woodpeckers, will be 


daily visitors to the swinging bird feeders. 


(_reepers 


Their acrobatic antics, seen through a near 


by window, as they varm their tummies” is 
1 delightful show of appreciation for your 
thoughtfulness 

Hanging at the er a slender branch or 
a bush, or a small tree, birds are not molested 
by cats, or squirrels as happens when suet 
is fastened to the trunk of a tree 

The Am-Pe-Co Swinging Suet Bird Feeder 
is made of 4” ¥y mesh sty” in di 


ameter 


ce ptable gift 


it Christmas time 
Price $1.20 
plus 15¢ for mailing costs 
Manufactured and Distributed by 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


Box 61, Marshalltown, lowa 
eee 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW— 
word had gotten around and not 
one but six cars and taxis were 
parked at the edge of the little 
wooded swamp where this rara avis 
from the East held court. 

Blyth’s reed 
those “litthe brown jobs” that are 
bird-watchers. It 


warbler is one of 


the despair of 
looks exactly like an ordinary reed 
warbler or a marsh warbler. The 
classic way of identifying it is to 
catch it and use the wing formula 
If the third and fourth primaries are 
longer than the second and fifth it 
is without question this species. 
birds that 
look alike, its song is its trade-mark. 


When we st pped out of our Volks- 


However, like so many 


wagon we heard not the harsh jag 


ag-1a chirrud hivruc of the tvpi 


cal reed warbler, but notes of sur- 
prising variety, some slurred, some 


repetitious, others movingly pure 


and sweet. Thirty distinguished or- 


nithologists stood silently in the 
dark listening to the ceaseless out- 
pouring that seemed to come from 
low down, where the wood-edge met 
the marsh. Sergio Frugis, the young 


Italian ornithologist listened with 
mouth open and said not a word. 
T'ekke of Holland tried to work be- 
hind the cops¢ in an attempt to 
see the singer. Lundevall of Sweden 
said it was only the second time he 
One of 


the Finns set up a portable micro- 


had ever heard this species 


phone and bade us be very quiet 
while he ran off some tape. Looking 
about me in the dark I could see 
men from at least 1] countries pres- 
ent. Surely no bird has ever before 
had such an appreciative audience, 
nor has anv bird given a more dis- 
tinguished performance. 

This international gathering in 
the dark reminded me of a similai 
gathering in the Camargue at the 
mouth of the Rhone River in 
France. Eric Simms, Ludwig Koch’s 
able successor at BBC and his tech- 
nician, Bob Wade, were recording 
Salin de 
Chey had finished recording 
crake when 


night sounds near the 
Badin 
a little 


mv attention to 


Simms called 
a thin high buzz 
which he said was Savi's warbler. 
I had long wanted to hear Savi's 
(another “little brown job”) having 
looked for it without luck in the 
marshes of Holland. This thin 


nein 1 
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LOW PRICE! ah 


duncraft’s 
=FlLIGHT. 
SVECK for wild birds 


GIFT OF THE YEAR! 


add 60c¢ 
shipping 


ned as the ne fo 


Order 3 or more... 
we pay shipping costs. 


SAVE! 


Dept. 12-A, Dunn Bidg 


duncraft Penacook, New Hampshire 


NEW - NEW - NEW 


Now you can enjoy the birds and beautify 
your garden with this new colorful all- 
aluminum, baked enamel finish, attractive- 
ly designed Bird Feeder. Easy to fill, just 
slide one top slat. Hopper-type reservoir 
holds 5 Ibs. of seed. Aluminum wire base 
allows rain and snow to drain freely 


ideal as CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
for all ages and shut-ins 


Color Combinations: Brown and ivory — Green and 
White — Pink and Gray 


Cat. +16. Practical size, 16'/g” x 13/2” x 84” makes 
feeder useful for a sheiter as well as a feeding station. 
Ready to hang. Postpaid—$10.95 


Cat. +10. Size: 10° x7" x9" 
Postpaid-—$7.75 


Place feeder in yard near your 
favorite window with two-section 
8-foot aluminum post with scroll 
arm Postpaid—$5.95 
Send check or money order. No C.0.D.'s 
Model Home Equipment Company 


26835 West Seven Mile Road, Detroit 40, Michigan 
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Fascinating Christmas Gift! 


EVERYONE ENJOYS WATCHING 
UNUSUAL BIRDS AT CLOSE RANGE 


We will 
Bl RD mail direct 
to your friends 
FEEDER and enclose 
gift card if 
you send us 
only names and 


$925 addresses 
ppd. 


please print. 


Just 8 screws will assemble this 
handsome rustic-stained wood bird 
feeder. Sturdy construction. Ap- 
prox. size 8” x 8” x 12”. Appropri- 
ate for all birds. 


WILLOW CREEK FARM 


Dept. X, Dallas, Pa. 


NEW CROP H-H QUALITY 


PECANS 


will please you and your friends with 
their freshness and usefulness. So easy to 
use in so many ways. Direct from grower 
and sheller. Our PECANS shelled and un 
shelled, equal or exceed U.S. Standard No 
1 for size and quality. Machine graded 
hand selected. QUALITY unsurpassed. 


10 Ibs. extra large Stuarts 
—unshelled... .$6.50 


Fancy Jumbo size Shelled Halves 
2 Ibs....$3.40 5 Ibs... .$8.00 
10 Ibs... .$15.00 


Fancy Mammoth size Shelled Halves 
2 Ibs....$4.00 5S ibs....$9.50 
10 Ibs... .$18.50 


When entertaining graciously, salted nuts 
are a prerequisite. Serve new crop, freshly 
salted H-H MAMMOTH PECANS and you 


are assured that no one can serve better 


BIRDS' DELIGHT 
Pecan Meal — 5 Ibs. $3.00 


Prepaid East of Mississippi River. Add 
10¢ per Ib. West. Your GIFT card en 
closed. Satisfaction guaranteed Recipe 
folder with each order 

28th Year Selling Pecans Direct. 


HIGH HILL NUT COMPANY, BOX 1741 


J. Trus Hayes, Grower and Sheller, Dillon, S.C 


Finding Birds 
in Mexico 


by FINDING 


Ernest B I R D Ss 


Preston 
Edwards 


Paper 
Bound IN 


ro MEXICO 


S1X 

each the important lio- 
for finding birds are dis- 
with emphasis on good 
T booklet is a 
e Mexican 


nis 
Ord 


National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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AN ADVENTURE FOR BIRD-WATCHERS 
IN MEXICO — Continued from pa 


” J 


building its nest in hollow trees o1 
logs. 

\ very dry, unmusical trill is an 
other of the common sounds in the 
fir torest. It indicates the presence 
of the spot-breasted warbler (9), a 
close relative of our golden-winged, 
Tennessee, and Nashville warblers 
This bright little bird of the moun 
tain woodlands can be immediately 
recognized by the definite dark 
chestnut spot in the middle of the 
vellow breast From the side, a 
prominent white line is evident 
above the eves 


\nother warbler, preferring the 
shrubs and lower tree branches, and 
possessing a coloration quite unlike 
any of our North American repre 
sentatives of the family, is the red 
warbler (11). Both male and female 
are deep red all ove except tor the 
ear patches which are silvery white 


Notes About the Locality 


py iu 
wr Cua 
is about 
highway 

from 
« made 
traveler 


ret ff at 


-atzcuaro 


from the 

ym New York 

ind many other 
S100 one wavy 

you! own cal 

ot several highways 


transportat is also 


ind summer 

ior observing 

traveler should 

ch us good tor 

r warm weatl {t anv season 

The elevation « he lake is around 

6,000 teet 1 I ibout 7,000 feet 

ind th est woodlands still 

higher the ily morning in 

winter it may frosty, and even in 

summer it may quite cool in the 

morning and d ig cloudy spells 

later in the day. In late spring and 

summer you'll probably need a rain 

coat ind the VTAasS ind undergrowth 

is likely to | wet in the morning at 
inv time ol 

It is dithcult to find anyone locally 

who knows 1 about the natural 

history of the i, so you're likely 


be on your own. For transporta 


tion from town t held you can 
probably arrange a reliable cab 
driver to take vou out and wait for 
you, unless you preter to drive your 
own car. It is a good idea to have at 
least one companion along, and watch 
your directions carefully in the woods 
Cab rates are usually relatively low 
but may vary considerably Sixty 
pesos (around five dollars) or less 
might be about average for a trip 
n which the cab goes only a few 
miles and then waits two or three 
murs 

ii‘e marshes around the lake are 

wiumes so dry as to be under cul 
tt ion, and at other times are ex 
tensive areas of cattail, sedge, and 
bulrush Most people find the 
marshes much less interesting than 
the woodlands, but should they 
tempt you, be prepared for dange 
ously soft bottom in places, and ex 
pect to encounter leeches at times 

For a trip out on the lake to see 
the wintering waterfowl, boats are 
ivailable, and information can prob 
ably be obtained from your hote1 
Dabbling ducks like the cinnamon 
teal and American widgeon are usu 
illy most numerous on the south 
east arm of the lake, but they may 
be disturbed by hunters on the lake 
Some species stay until late May, but 
few waterfowl are to be seen in the 
summer 

For the last several vears, two of 
the hotels in town have been recom 
mended by most authorities 

THe AvuTHOR 
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Ihe immature birds are similar in glimpse of the white eye-ring, gray STURDY WEATHER-PROOFED FEEDER 


Protects Sunflower Seed for 
| Voor, Ciichedpes-Natmaaspes 
: : . —in ——n DC says r 
adults are red. The call of the red the brown-backed solitaire (6), and Mist Feeder $5.95 
; . " 4. 
warbler should soon become famil- to watch the bird as it pours forth in phn dy, 
. } lit: . — Horizontal Wire or Window 
iar, a moderately loud, slightly ex- its unique song. The solitaire seems racket 
i . Window Bracket 35¢ extra 
plosive tee, but the song seems al- almost to sing two or three notes at All Postpaid 
. = MELLOR DOME FEEDER 
most infinitely variable in pattern, an instant, and the effect is as if a Dest. A Mg I 


pattern, but are brown where the breast, and brown back which mark 


sometimes reminiscent of the song handful of pearls were tinkling, 


! lowly at first, then ever more rap 
of the ruby-crowned kinglet, and s I FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 
at other times like some of the vari idly, down a musical staircase. From Try Beginner’s Luck 
at s g § the very first time one hears the 
itions of the song of the goldfinch. PACKARD FEEDER and 
Here, as well as in the humid song of the brown-backed solitaire, fill of Packard Bird Food 
$2.50 postpaid 
‘verything for Wild Birds 
song issuing from some treetop deep not confuse it with any others Soe See 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth 3, Mass. 


pine-oak woodlands, an_ ethereal the jilewero of the Mexicans, he will . 


within the forest may continue to These are but a few of the new 
puzzle the visitor. Often the bird and fascinating birds which the vis 
seems completely unapproachable, itor can come to know with rela 
and will either slip off unobserved tively little effort. Anyone who has 


to a still more distant treetop, o1 a few hours to spend in the pine oak ; ; Wild Birds No 


else sit quietly, hidden by the fo and fir woodlands can learn of these 

With this Guaranteed 
Automatic 
other time a fortunate circumstance interesting town of Patzcuaro. Y A-W Bird Feeder 


may enable an observer to catch a THE ENb Attracts Wild Birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container 24 


x 7". Hangs anywhere 


liage of the lower branches. An unpublicized attractions neat the 


TWO CANYON WRENS AND nderful 
THREE BOOKS — wonderfu 


“how-to” books arty te ae 
to start your "feed trom this 


ple will enjoy the charm of birds feeder incomplete 


. safety. Made of sturdy 
and permit more birds to charm us. Garden Library. a 


Send e 
No person can know what all has For Christmas, Pree Folder. adarese for com 


plete foider 
influenced his life and his attitudes. : 


The 


Therein lies the hope that more peo- 


s at anytime, get s 


influences are both direct and audubongworkshop 


indirect and are very complex. I'm SONGBIRDS IN YOUR GARDEN.’ 


Woe vr Lake, 
sure that three books I read and 
heard read aloud when I was very IDE TO THE BIRDS 
young have influenced my sympa- 
thies for all creatures. One book rue INSECT GUIDE: 


was “Beautiful Joe,” about a dog; 
another was “Black Beauty,” about 
WILD FLOWERS FOR YOUR 
a horse a third was a little linen GARDEN,’ 


bound book, a_ children’s book, 


about an ow 


Not long after reading those books Service Department 


I read Swiss Family Robinson.” NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Education peo- . 


A New Idea in Bird Feeders and Seeders 
Attract Colorful Birds to Your Yard the Year Round 
Bottom slides for as 


filling. Holds approx Highly Effective! 


mately 2 quarts of sun 


flower seeds. (Any seed Terrific Bird Attractor! 


can be used.) Con Fastens firmly to any pane of glass 10” x 10” or larger 
Structed to avoid waste with durable rubber suction cups. Especially designed for 
by wind or the birds picture and storm windows because it brings the birds “in- 
side’’ and foils squirrels and cats. Has unbreakable plastic 

Ideal gift ensemble for windows, weather resistant tray and roof, and two perches 
> bird lovers Tray holds over a pound of seed and suet. A winter delight 
a —— for children and grownups — only $5.95, two for $10.75 
postpaid. Will gladly gift ship with your card enclosed 


Each $4.95 postpaid e« Special Offer — Both for $8.75 postpaid Yo C.0.D.s please 


THE PINE PADDOCK William Goadby 


East Thetford 11A. Vermont P.O. BOX 88, WEST REDDING, CONN. 
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DISCOVERING 


NATURE 


An Introduction 

to the 

> scOvF®y World 
‘ OATUR Outside 


é by 

Charlotte 

Orr 

Gantz 
The tures and 
leasures of becoming 
nad ar amateul 
| tag ous love 
up the book.” 
es “Char 
writes of fos 
ls, cat- 
such 
het 


advel 


s. she 
with 
itement that 


Nat 


icadas 


ure, 18 a 


Philade 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS 


om » 
ne 


THE ORPHAN 
RACCOONS 


MARY LOUISE EDWARDS 


This is a delightfully amusing true-life 
account of the escapades of two orphan 
raccoons, found before their eyes were 
open and adopted into the family. It's 
happy reading for young and old. 


Illustrated with 50 photos. 


$2.50 
BARTON HOUSE 


Publishers 
Box 345, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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BOOK 


NOTES 


By Amy Clampitt, Librarian, Audubon House 


PENN’S WOODS WEST 


Limniec’s have 


» wonder 


fine 


riginal 


ettect 
fluent 


thing 


woted, what 


burden of 


is summed up 


in this random 


Passage things cows: “Ex 


on 


pt when | fishing, | am always 


hurr ilwavs vaguely con 


I 


inh a 
about to do to 


or me But cows live 


how Lhe, present, and 
I 


ith limpid ey " their heaven of 
pasture sky imma stl m, satished to be 
summer alter 


to Wal 


to encoun 


four o'clock 
Go back to Thoreau or 


startled 


Ive if 
noon 
ton, and you will be 
ter the same mood of hall-uneasy ru 


mination the sam omptaint against 
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the world of men. It would seem that 


human ilter ill have not 


ved 


DCuIes 


chan very much 


THE AUDUBON BOOK OF 
TRUE NATURE STORIES 

\ ied 

Thomas Y. Crowe 


195R. OI 


ited 


ind ¢ Joh 
294 pt 
So.00 


wild becomes in 


When a 


volved with 


creature 
world of human beings 


takes a 


the 
momentous turn 


the 


its life history 
human 
Life 
Lhe 


patie tk 


from the point of view of 


wings themselves, it ceases to 


history and becomes biography 


times comm sometimes 


some 


never quite predictable sequence ol 


events from there on is the 
Mr 
all of which first appeared in 
Magazine 1942 


whether it concerns a 


pattern lot 
Lerres 's i lections 
fudub 


1958 


lowed in most of 


between and 


each bird 


dolphin. a tortotse, o1 even) a wasp 


the story is a result of that peculiar 


blend of curiosity and affection which is 
amateut 
fudubon 


discovel 


the distinguishing mark of the 


Regular 


wil 


observer readers of 
\laga rie 


we ll reme mbered 


almost certainly 


among favorites, oth 


ers no less delightful, which they have 


altogether: that is 
the 


The editor has pro 


forgotten or missed 


he charm, as it is one of functions 


of anv anthology 


vided a warm-hearted introduction and 


usetul the 
Walter 


of that gifted artist's best work to 


some unobtrusively notes 


illustrations by Ferguson = are 
Sonne 
date; and a fine, clean format and print 


ing combine dignity and freshness it 


exactly the right proportions 


1001 QUESTIONS ABOUT BIRDS 

By Allan and Helen Cruickshank, Dodd 

Mead, New York, 1958. 854 x 534 » 

120 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00 
That Cruickshanks 


have long been accustomed to an 


the know birds 


and 
swering about them, every 


Maine 


already 


que stions 


camper many others 


knows 


(among 
That 


that are 


they know how to 


phrase answers crisp and ex 
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AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


A beautifully 
illustrated gift book 


THE BEST STORIES 
FROM 16 YEARS OF 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


. . among the contents: 


THE WORLD OF A CHIPMUNK by 
Alan Devoe +» SNOBBER—SPAR- 
ROW DE LUXE by Edwin Way 
Teale - A WHOOPING CRANE 
NAMED BILL by S. W. Oliver - 
WEASELS ARE WONDERFUL! by 
Helen Hoover + PELICAN POR- 
TRAITS by Percy L. DePuy - TREE- 
DWELLERS OF THE TROPICS by 
Elizabeth Ingles + A BLACK- 
TAILED DEER COMES OF AGE by 
Irving Petites COMICAL DOWNY 
—CLOWN OF THE WOODS by 
Peggy Mowery * THE REDOUBT- 
ABLE KINGBIRD by Chariton Og- 
burn, Jr.» THE MYSTERY OF THE 
BIG HOP by William Byron 
Mowery * ETC. 


Selected and edited by 
JOHN K. TERRES 


Illustrated by Walter W. Ferguson 


The 48 most popular stories ever to appear in America’s favorite 
nature magazine. Each story is true. Each tells about the per- 
sonality of a wild creature and about a man or woman’s deep 
sympathy for his animal friend. These birds and other animals 
have shown in turn a nearly human affection and loyalty to one 
another and to their human biographers. These stories describe 
birds and other animal life in all its aspects — playing, courting. 
mating. building homes. Often their struggles, comic and tragic. 
gentle and fierce, seem surprisingly like our own. Though some 
Edwin Way Teale. 


most of the 


of the stories are by famous naturalists 
Alan Devoe, Alexander Sprunt, Jr., and others 
authors are unknowns who have had the kindness and patience to 
make friends with wild creatures. Each author writes truthfully. 
even lovingly, about his experience, and the illustrator has cap- 
tured in exceptionally beautiful drawings the fun, the excite- 
ment, the tragedy in the lives of our wild animals. The Audubon 
Book of True Nature Stories makes a handsome gift to oneself 


or to one’s friends. 


The 35 original drawings add immeasurably to the great beauty 
of this remarkable book. Exquisitely executed and handsomely 
reproduced in halftone, they convey to perfection the moving 


spi it behind each story. 


The AUDUBON BOOK of TRUE NATURE STORIES 


$5.00 wherever fine books are sold or order direct from: 


THOMAS Y.CROWELL CO., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16 N.Y. 
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New York Times: “This superb work 
considers all details — bark, twigs, 
leaves, fruits — in exceptionally clear, 
full-scale photographs.” 


THE TREE 
IDENTIFICATION 


BOOK 


by George W. D. Symonds 
Photographs by Stephen V. Cheiminski 


A brand new svysiem for identifying 
trees, with 1539 photographs to help 
you identify 130 different trees. 


“Brilliantly planned and meticulously 
illustrated. The book’s almost exclu- 
sive use of photographs is daring. Like 
Roger Tory Peterson, Symonds has 
started a new pedagogy. Real intel- 
lectual achievements are rare and pre- 
clude ordinary praise. This is one of 
those.” — M. E. Foster, Mass. Audu- 
bon Society Bulletin. $10.00 


Order from M. Barrows & Co., Dept. 
68, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
enclosing check or money order. 
Money back if not fully satisfied. 


| 
Greenwood 


Summer 


By MARJORY 
BARTLETT SANGER 


Children from 8 to 12 will es- 
pecially enjoy this delightful 
book by the author of THE Birp 
WATCHERS. It tells the story of 
a group of children who spend 
a month at a nature camp. In 
the woods, fields, pond and 
Workshop 


joys of learning about animals 


they discover the 


and plants, the weather and 
stars. A section of notes at the 
end of the book contains addi- 
tional information about na 
ture lore, together with sugges- 
tions for natural history pro- 
jects in many fields. 

Illustrated by Christine Price 


£9 95 


At all book 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
00 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 


or from 
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plicit, while avoiding misleading over 
simplifications, they abundantly prove 
in a book which it is a joy to recom 
mend (In the library at Audubon 
House, where one of the duties is to try 
to amswer questions, a set of galley 
proofs went into service the day it ar 
rived, long before there was a book, or 
even an index Especially admirable 
are the clear and knowing « xpositions of 
such matters as the speed, altitude, and 
mechanics of flight, and of that enor 
unmatched hy 


mous jigsaw puzzle olf 


votheses, migration It is refreshing 


1 
' 


o find the authors now and then, con 


cerning a mooted 


question, offering a 
their own: as, for exam 

ple iat the most abundant land bird 
in North America may be the redwinged 
blackbird, while the world over it may 
be the house sparrow or the starling 
hey unequivocally state that 
American bird is the trum 
whooping crane, though 
taller, weighs far less, and neither Cali 
fornia nor Andean condor has a greater 
wingspre id When comes to conserva 
tion, they no punches \ boy 
th a BB eu { ) ingly remind 

s not begin to do the damage 

ining but 
program 

An entre 
to questions 


onservation 


PRINCIPLES OF FIELD BIOLOGY 
AND ECOLOGY 


B iillen H. B 
II re 


e probiem 
insecticides has 


idly been raise shortly 


discussed in s t all ol 
is an indication of how seriously 


the question is bein NoOlogists 


ind also of the way in which thi new 


textbook differs f1 the more theoreti 


Another 


cal standard ‘ cology 


iecature 


nist 


sh rt biog! iphies dozen major hig 


ures, with briefer mention of a number 


others remaining 


chapters—whik taxonomic 


ind ecological iples, plant succes 


sion, economik population and 


behavior studies, the e of books and 


journals, and finally hoosing and 


conducting a field problem—there are 


many attractive illustrations, and the 


umateur with a ven to get his feet wet 


in a bog Is « tl ind eratifyingly 
kept in mind. It seems practically in 


evitable that the writers of textbooks 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


should slip into minor errors of fact, 
and they have done so here in regard 
to the Audubon movement: understand 
ably but incorrectly, Frank Chapman is 
credited with being its founder, whereas 
in fact that distinction belongs first to 
George Bird Grinnell and then to a 
number of groups and individuals who 
chose William Dutcher as their first 
president. A similar, though slighter, 
inaccuracy concerns Lucy Audubon: the 
teaching by which she supported the 
family was mainly in Louisiana, rather 
than (except for a very brief pe riod) in 
Cincinnati, as the authors have it 


A BIRD WATCHER IN KENYA 

By Vernon D. van Someren, Olive 
Boyd, Edinburgh, Scotland, 1958 
do iM 270 pp Illustrated. 30 
lings (about $6.00) . 

The exact tone of this deliciously pe 
culiar memoir is one that eludes analy 
sis, but may be suggested by quotation 
There 


is a curious little bird which is some 


\ sample accordingly follows 


times seen creeping about the thick un 
dergrowth, whose repeated clicking note 
is the nearest natural noise to a type 
writer I have ever heard. For reasons 
bevond my ken, this is burdened with 
the name of the Abyssinian grey-backed 
glass-eye, a quite extraordinary utle 
which is neither descriptive nor even a 
literal translation of its rather pleasant 
Latin name I always think that the 
great Sir Frederick Jackson and Wil 
liam Sclater must have had a lot of fun 
concocting the English names for Afri 
can birds in their monumental three 
volume work, and most of them are 
reminiscent of a certain’ ribald party 
game we used to play in our youth 

(What precisely that game consisted of 
the reader either knows already, or—hay 
ing been obliged to retire with the 
ladies before the port and cigars—will 
never know The author is a former 
colonial ofhcial, now retired to the hills 
of Scotland, with a lifelong passion for 
photographing birds, and this is the re 
ord of his many excursions—vivid, un 


] 


retouched, and all (as he himself would 


say) Great Fun. 


DISCOVERING NATURE: AN 
INTRODUCTION TO THE 
WORLD OUTSIDE 
By Charlotte Orr Gantz, Charles Si 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1958. 814 by 
in., 239 pp.. Illustrated. $3.95 

Mrs. Gantz is a Bucks County wile 
and mother, who as a naturalist clearly 
delights in her amateur standing. Here 
she records the pleasures of fossil-hunt 
ing in the Catskills, of finding (or not 
shells at Sanibel Island and 
birds and 


finding) 
Montego Bay, of 
studying insects in 


feeding 
Pennsylvania. She 
shares it all with a vivacious, open 
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By Allan and 


Helen Cruickshank 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT BIRDS 


Seldom if 
bird information as this one 


ever has a single volume contained so much 
Bird names and 
tions; their anatomy; the special forms and uses of bills, 


classifica- 


feet, tails, skin, feathers; the senses of birds; courtship, 


eggs and nests: 


flight and migration; ranges and habi- 


tats; songs; bird banding; birds in history and folklore; 


numbers and sizes of birds; bird conservation these 


ire but a part of the amazing ornithological coverage of 
the book. 

Audubon Magazine That the Cruickshanks know 
how to phrase answers that are crisp and explicit, while 
ivoiding misleading over-simplifications, they abundantly 
prove in a book which it is a joy to recommend.” And 
Edwin Way Teale calls it, ‘A grand job.’ 


says 


Illustrated with drawings and with photographs by the authors. 
Fully indexed for quick reference. Cloth bound. $5.00 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT 
ASTRONOMY 


By JAMES S. PICKERING. The Assistant Astronomer at 
the American Museum Hayden Planetarium answers 


wre than a thousand key questions about the univers 


rm 


planets, satellites comets, stars, constella 


i 
tions galaxies Ir 


meteors, 
lud j P a 
ludes modern theories, methods and 
instruments, plus brief 


Diagr 


biographies of great astronomers 


ims, drawings photographs Fully indexed. $6.00 


Also Available — 


1001 Questions Answered About The Seashore 
by N. J. and Jacquelyn Berrill. Illus. $5.00 


1001 Questions Answered About The Weather 
by Frank H. Forrester. Illus. $6.00 


WONDERS OF 
THE ANTARCTIC 


By JACQUELYN BERRILL. Graphic words and pictures 
resent tl Antarctic 
ling it, and the fascinating inhabitants, 


present the Continent, the islands and 


» killer whales 


Hinstrat, 


WONDERS OF 
THE HIVE 


By SIGMUND A. LAVINE. Factual information about 
many types of bees, from the solitary bee through the 
arpenter, mason, mining, social and stingless bee 

Many photographs $2.95 


A 


and the honey-bec 


Other “WONDERS” Books 


WONDERS OF THE WILD by Jacquelyn Berrill 
Illustrated. $2.75 


WOODLAND ANIMALS 


Illustrated. $2.75 


WONDERS OF THI 
hy Jacquelyn Berri 


WORLD 
Illustrated $2. 
BIRD WORLD 


Illustrated. $2.75 


WONDERS OF THE TREE 
by Margaret Cosg 
WONDERS OF THI 


b ) Helen Cruick SANK 
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Send for FREE BROCHURE, “Books for the New World of Science,” describing these 
and many more of the popular “Wonders” books. 


CLEAR LANDS AND ICY SEAS 


By THEODORA C. STANWELL-FLETCHER, author ot 


Driftwood Valley, etc. With an eye for the beauty and 
of things in the Far North, the author has 


written a discerning account of a voyage on a Hudson's 


A Voyage to the 
Eastern Arctic 


Bay Company's steamer. It will prove a revelation to 
those who know little of the strangely exciting land be- 


Lawrence and the Arctic Circle.’’—RAY- 
Illustrated. $4.00 
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We Inulle tingulwes for participation in next season's 
1959-60 buducen SCREEN TOURS 


Each year 200 communities participate in the National 


Audubon Society's continent-wide Screen Tours. We in- 
vite your application. 

These film-lecture programs further a knowledge and 
understanding of all forms of wildlife, and promote con 
servation education. Through them hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are reached in the United States, Canada, 
Bermuda and the Caribbean. 

Featured in the films are birds, mammals. 


presented in dra- 


marine life. 
insects, and other forms of wildlife 
matic action and natural color. 


Decision to next season’s Audubon 


participate in the 


Waite NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


cultural or educational interests 
Costs are modest: and for the 


Tours are self-sustaining. 


Organizations with 
are the local sponsors. 


Audubon 


successful in 


most Screen 


They 


part 
have proven small communities as 
well iis large 

Audubon Sereen Tours provide a cultural service for 
the community, and can bring increased membership 
and civie prestige to your organization. 

Presented by top-ranking naturalists and wildlife pho- 
tographers, appearing in person, Audubon Screen Tours 


bring the beauties of the out-of-doors indoors. 


en Tours should take place prior to February 


handed naturalness that is as captivat 

ing as it 1s unusual in books of this sort 

Nor does she pass over the attendant e s s 
griefs and miscalculations. Whoever has 

set up feeders and got only starlings, o1 Flight for Projection 
tound himself at the mercy of swallows 

in the garage or an angry phoebe at the 

kitchen door, or been thwarted by a 

nurseryman who didn't fill the order 

all those things the books don't seem to 

mention—will find comfort in the au 

thor’s ygood-humored revelation that 

they happened to her too, and reassur 

ance in the ways she found of coping 

with them. Especially recommended for 

people with time on their hands—we 


suppose there are some of those left 


THE GUIDE TO GARDEN FLOWERS: 

THEIR IDENTITY AND CULTURE 

By Norman Taylor, Houghton Mifflin 

Boston, Massachusetts, 1958. 83, x 53% Sa This is one of ten photographs of birds in flight, just added to the 

? 15S pp. Illustrate Indexed. $4.95 : e Society's library of slides for projection. The ten, offered in a set 
This is another of those books so wel = at $10, include the Kingfisher shown here, plus the Bluebird, Red- 

come that one wonders why nobody had = wing Blackbird, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Yellow-shafted Flicker, 

the idea before: but it seems nobods Se Great Horned Owl, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Barn Swallow, 

did. Arranged exactly like a wildflower Golden-crowned Kinglet and White-throated Sparrow. 

guide, it gives names, countries of ori : 

gin, and directions for growing some = PHOTO AND FILM DEPARTMENT 

100 garden flowers, nearly all of which 3 National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 

are shown in color. Eduardo Salgado’s = 

plates are bright and pretty, and the 

iuuthor is, of course, an authority on 


things botanical and horticultural 


WILD PARADISE The Story of the LIVING SILVER Ff 


Coto Donana Expeditions 
by Guy Mountfort 


A beautifully written account of an unusual scientific 


by Burns Singer 


‘Fusing science, adventure and original observation 
adventure into the wilderness of the Coto Donana. into a unique story, the book is an important candidate 
Accompanying Guy Mountfort on some of the three for the freshest and most exciting example of natural 
expeditions he led were Roger Tory Peterson, the history writing in recent years. Mariners, fishermen, 
founder of the famous Peterson Field Guide Series, scientists and anyone in love with the sea should 
James Fisher, and Julian Huxley. Over 100 illus- agree.’ — Baltimore Sun $3.75 

trations. Published November 13 $7.00 


Two new titles in the Famous Roger Tory Peterson Series 


A FIELD GUIDE TO REPTILES AND A FIELD GUIDE TO TREES AND 
AMPHIBIANS by Roger Conant SHRUBS by George A. Petrides 


Every species, from the alligator to the frog, found in Field marks of all trees, shrubs, and woody vines that 
north and south Eastern North America. Illustrations by grow wild in northeastern and north central United 
artist Isabelle Hunt Conant with diagnostic arrows. States, and in southeastern and south central Canada. 
Published November 14 $3.95 


National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 

Please send me the books checked: ..... ..Wild Paradise $7.00 ........ Living Silver $3.75. In the Peterson Series: 
Birds, $3.95 Western Birds, $3.95 Atlantic Shells, $3.95 Ferns, $3.95 Butterflies, $3.95 
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Nature Bulletins 
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A complete set o Bulletins (55 subjects) 
for $5.00 makes n excellent Christmas 
Birthday gilt for interested in the 


out-ol-doors. (G wrapped upon request 


person 


The Bulletin re simply and authe 
tively written, are well illustrated with phot 
graphs and line drawing Notebook s 

Mo x1) 
sulbie 


ds, Ma 


ORDER COUPON 


National Audubon Society 

1130 Sth Ave.. New York 28. N. Y 

| enclose $ (including 10 postage and handlin 
15 west of the Mississippi) for a set of 55 Audub 
Nature Bulletins at $5.00 per set 
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Street 
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HAROLD S. 
PETERS 


Senior Author,’'Birds of 
Newfoundland 
former Research 

Biologist, U.S. Fish a 
Wildlife Serv 


Audubon Field ytes provides ta 
on the populations and me ments o 
gathered by hundreds of observers throug 
the United 
iddition this public 
pon birdlife of the vagaries of weather. the 


“Mates and so ern “Canada 


itio iscusses the effe 


obstruction t 
her high str 


nereased use of pest des, the 
migration of TV towers and ot 
tures, and the modification of habitat due t 
changes in land use, suburban construct 

und the building of super highways. I fir 
that AFN is invaluable beginners and ex 


perts alike.” 


Atudubou 
Field Notes 


Subscription for one year 
For two years 
For three years 


TWO CANYON Wnenes AND 

THREE BOOKS — c» 

ple Educ ation antid with a capi- 
tal “E’’—are 
other 


sponsoring editions of 


this and childhood classics 
with words and descriptions cut out 
that the pedagogues in their dull- 
ness do not approve of. These snuf- 
fers-out of life and light want to 
as dull as they 


are Ihe stuff that they prescribe 


make everybody else 


tor children in the form of textbooks 
and also in the form of trade books 
would deter any normal, eager mind 


from wanting to read. That's what 
from Education quackery’s 
taken over popular educa- 


comes 
having 
tion. 
Let us go back to the song of the 
canyon wren and be happy that it 


can't be Educationalized.—THE ENpD 


| 


DELDAED AED ELD AED AED AED ATS AE DEED EED AEDS 


Some of your finest 


Christmas gifts are advertised 


| i etidealdaatidenil 


in Audubon Magazine. 
eet 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SPOTTED SKUNKS — 


to be looking for more, I spoke very 
gently to it. It ran and 


work 


softly and 
hid behind a box under the 
bench g 
more of the bait mixture; then re 
sortie 


I got up and put out some 


turned to my sleeping bag 
ended by mv movements erliaps 
no longer hungry, the spotted skunk 
made its way toward the dark cor- 
ner at the foot of my cot keeping 
behind ob- 
Then 
there was the patter of feet on the 
plank, the rustle of 
igain it disappeared 


Silence 


away from the light and 


jects as much as it could 


leaves, and 
into the night 
filled the potting shed, and 
l was soon asleep 

Ac dawn I was 
great clattering 


looked 


light saw the 


iwakened DN al 
Startled, I 
about, and in the dim half 
skunk rushing 
work bench 


noise 


about 
on the as if in pursuit 


of something which it could not 
quite catch \ pyramid of gallon 
cans readied for 
been knocked down, and it 
noise of their falling that had awak- 
ened me. The skunk failed to mak« 


i captt ind soon left by its usual 


potting plants had 
was the 


route 

Frequently pent my _ nights 
imong these littl inimals of my 
garden and I enjoyed watching 
them. The skunk soon learned that 
food was available and became a 
regular visitol Then two of them 
came for the raisins and dog bis 
cuits. One night these two got into 
in argument under my cot, chatter 
ing shrilly at each other ind at that 
time there was a very faint hint of 
the musky skunk odor detectable 
did I notice this 


scent at all [ had been asleep, and 


Only one other tim 


before becoming fully awake was 
nscious of smelling e effluvium 
of a skunk. Upon opening my eyes, 


there, not more than six inches from 


> writir 


g advertiser ease mention Audubon Magazine 


my nose was a little fellow peeking 
up from between my cot and the 
wall of the shed. Possibly it had 
been out somewhere and had gotten 
into trouble for it was highly per- 
fumed. “Go away,” I said, “You 
stink!” and the little creature 
ducked down out of sight. The 
odor, too, soon was gone. 

On several occasions as I lay 
watching them with my face ovet 
the edge of the cot, the little ani 
mals would pass directly underneath 
me. At such times I could not smell 
the skunk odor at all but merely a 
musky animal scent. My little guests 
were behaving very nicely so I dared 
to try taking some pictures of them 
with flash Although the 
skunks never fired back when I fired 
a flash at them, they would leave 
and not return for several hours. 
Finally they seemed to learn that 


bulbs. 


no harm was intended them, and 
would hide behind a box while I 
reset the 
flash bulb. 


Sometimes when there was a lull 


camera and put in a new 


in the action, sleep would overcome 
me Then if the skunks 
came in, ate up all the food and 
they would climb up 


Spotl d 


wanted more, 
around until 
When I 


would scamper away 


on the cot and run 
they had awakened me 
stirred, they 
and hide while I got up 
their food supply. 
One night I set the 
focused on where I would 


to replace 


camera on a 
tripod, 
be after I had crawled into the 
sleeping bag, readied the flash, and 
to the shutter attached a pneumatic 
release with a bulb to press with my 
hand for taking the picture. Then 
I crawled into bed, placed a few 
raisins on my hip as I lay on my 
side, and waited quietly. It was not 
long before a skunk arrived, and 


Turn t 
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Make your hours of birding more pleasant and 


rewarding 


Now with a Burton Scope Stock you can easily 
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Handles like a lightweight rifle. When not in 
use carry it over shoulder leaving hands free for 
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you can Own. 


A MUST FOR EVERY BIRDER WHO OWNS A SPOTTING SCOPE 


24% INCHES 
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Come to 
Wisconsin 
in ‘59 


Have you ever walked 
on a bog... felt the 
earth sagging beneath 
your feet? Have you 
seen orchids — pink, 
white, or yellow—gleam 
in the half-light of mys- 
terious woodlands? 


The AUDUBON CAMP of WISCONSIN 
within the Hunt Hill Sanctuary gives you 
two weeks of exciting adventure such as 
these under the guidance of expert teacher 
naturalists. The beautiful lake country of 
northwest Wisconsin with its fragrant 
woods, flowering meadows and fascinating 
marshes is an ideal place to observe plants 
and animals in a variety of habitats. More 
than 10,000 campers from every State in 
the Union have attended Audubon Camps 
Anyone interested in nature is weleome 
Minimum age is 18. 


Quote: “. . . one of the highlights in my 
life as a 4-H leader it has value un 
limited to any leader . . . 1 cannot say 
enough it has given me a better un 
derstanding of basic nature . . . how soil, 
water, plants, and our wild creatures de 
pend upon each other” Mrs. William 


Zehm, 4-H Leader, W ise. "58. 
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When writing advertisers 


when it found no food at the usual 
directly to the cot 
When the 


t its teet stopped at the 


place, it came 
and climbed up slight 
pressure 
bulb, and a 


raisins, | pressed the 


passable picture resulted 


Noticing how these animals like 
to climb, it occurred to me to fix up 
climbing 


a special apparatus for 


them. To the upright post in the 
center front of the potting shed at 
about 20 inches above the ground, 
1 nailed one end of a six-foot plant 

The other { | rested on 
To keep the 


1 from wobbling, I put a heavy 
Then I built a 


up-ended carton 


roll of wire in it 


small ladder of sma 


ind leaned it against the middle of 


1 long stake, with the 


plant stakes 


upper end 
tacked firmly in place 


For the next several nights afte 


is completed, circumstances 
prevented me from spending a night 


mh oy garden However, every eve- 


ning I would place raisins on each 
step of the ladder and along the hor 
izontal stick at the top. Every morn 
would < gor 
spotted skunk 
Finally, 


opportunity came tor me to observe 


ill the raisins 


and there would be 
tracks all around the area 
them The camera h flash was 
set up and focused on the top of 
the laddei then I crawled into my 
sleeping bag ind waited 

Scarcely had I settl comfortably 
before there was the 
ipproaching anima 
spotted skunk nd 
lowing the usual route it came out 


} 


from under the he my cot, 


went under the camera tripod and 
directly to the ladder It seemed 
to hesitate a bit befor 


climb, but the little 


Starting to 
dark blue globe 
I was using gave so little light that 
[ could not see distinctly just what 
What the skunk 


had done, although I did not know 


was happe ning 


it at the time, was to go around the 
ladder and start climbing it on the 
under side. I ‘waited for it to reach 
the top, and because of the dim 
light could not see that it was look 
ing directly at the camera when the 


flash was fired. 

creature fell to the 
blinded. Try- 
ing to run and hide, it bumped into 


The poo! 


ground temporarily 


the carton that held up one end of 
the stick, then stumbled about much 
distraught and stamping its front 
feet as if it suspected the presence 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


of an enemy which it could not see 
Finally it found its way behind the 
boxes under the work bench and so 
1 got up to reset the camera. Al 
filled with remorse, I was 
much chagrined to find that I had 
failed to remove the dust cap from 


ready 


the camera lens so that no picture 
was obtained in spite of the terrible 
shock I had given my little guest. 
Since there was less than six feet 
between camera and = subject, 1 
would not intentionally have fired 


the flash right in the animal's face. 

Upset by this flasco, I was not 
giving full attention to re-setting of 
the camera and had my lace right 
in front of the flash gun as I in- 
As the bulb 
was touched to the socket, it fired, 


and I, 


while 


serted the new bulb. 


too, was blinded for a little 
Not only did the flash blind 
ne, but it also caused severe pain 
my eyes. With a better understand 
ing of what had happened than had 
the skunk, I stood still with my eyes 
closed for a while until the pain had 
subsided. Then I groped my way to 
my cot and lay down to wait until 
my eves had recovered. 


Just when my vision was about 
back to normal, I heard the skunk 
stirring and stamping its feet. Pres- 
ently it came out from behind the 
boxes walking on tts front feet and 
with its body and tail raised vertt- 
ally. Knowing this to be the final 
stage of warning given by a spotted 
skunk before resorting to its potent 
spray defense, I remained very quiet 
so as not to alarm the creature fur- 
ther. In less than a minute, the 
skunk had let itself down into nor 
mal position and was looking about 
for raisins 

After its distressing experience on 
the ladder, the animal was not ready 
to try climbing right away, but 
looked for a new way to reach the 
raisins. It climbed the supports at 
first one end of the stick and then the 
other, and I changed my equipment 
to circumvent it from using these 
The smaller skunk climbed 
the ladder readily, and 
larger one, too, was doing so. Then, 
other stunts were tried—they learned 
to climb a knotted rope and to stand 
on an overturned flowerpot to reach 
bait dangling from a string. One 
balanced crosswise on the inch-wicde 
stick and reaching down, hauled up 
the string “hand over hand” to get 
the bait. It was possible to observe 


routes 


soon the 
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This can be the site of 
a two-week adventure 
for you exploring the 
outdoor world. 


Experienced teacher naturalists guide you 
at the AUDUBON CAMP of CALIFORNIA, 
7000 feet up in the High Sierra near Don 
ner Pass and Lake Tahoe. Here you have 
the unique opportunity to see how plant 
and animal communities change with vari 
ations in altitude. Every day is an outdoor 
day exploring learning sharing never- 
to-be-forgotten) moments while a new 
world of nature is revealed. Each session 


is packed with stimulating experiences 


Quote: “We had a priceless experience... 
our neu world discovered at camp makes 
us anxious to get into the woods and learn 
more and more about the LAWS OF LIFI 
GOVERNING COMMUNITY INTERDE.- 
PENDENCH . two weeks of fun and 
studying all life around you will give any 
man or woman a new outlook on life no 
matter how old one may be * Mr. and 
Vrs. A. G. Sieberts, Calif. Camp, 58. 
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City State 


Audubon Camp of California 


these activities much better after 
switching from the dark-blue light 
globe to an orange-tinted one. 
Many nights in my garden I en- 
joyed watching the activities of these 
Then the 


beautiful litthe animals 


smaller one wandered over to the 
home of one of my neighbors and 
was killed by his boxer dog. The other 
stayed with me, and in the spring, 
she started carrying food to a den 
under a big granite rock on my hill 
side. Later I saw her with two young 
ones following her, but she would 
not bring them in front of the cam 
Ihe two young ones grew rap 
idly and by midsummer were for- 
aging on their own 
In this neighborhood, aside from 
people and their dogs spotted 
skunks do not seem to have many 


Horne d 


heard calling at night may catch one 


enemies. owls that are 


occasionally, and possibly ratth 
snakes may kill a few, but I have 
no evidence to support either sup- 


Most people kill skunks 


whenever they can, and thus deprive 


position 
themselves ol opportunities lor 
many interesting experiences. 
Whil 
were the 


animals to perform for me, they ate 


raisins and dog _ biscuit 


baits used to induce the 


anv kind of table scraps that would 
be accepted by a dog or cat, and also 
Crickets and 
other insects that were attracted to 


fruits and melons 
the light were caught by the skunks 
After the skunks became 
visitors to my garden, the 


and eaten 
regular 
white-footed mice disappeared. The 
skunks also dug up lizards from un- 
der boards where they were spend- 
ing the night; they raided a cotton- 
tail nest and took the baby rabbits, 
and I blamed them in part for the 
disappearance of eggs and _ nestlings 
from some of the birds’ nests in my 
garden 
Some olf these activities of the 
spotted skunks did not please me, 
but I doubt that all of my activities 


skunks; 


the pleasure of having them in my 


pleased the however, fot 


garden, I shall be tolerant of thei 
ways and not condemn them simply 
because their standards of conduct 
are not the same as my own. 
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ot Christmas 
Present 


for your younger friends 
Me 


A Year of Adventure for 
Audubon Junior Members 


Do you know some youngsters who 
have a lively curiosity about the world 
around them; who want to know what 
is up that tree; what is behind that 
rock? Do they welcome the changing 
seasons with zest and meet each new 
outdoor adventure with enthusiasm? 
Then they'll thrive as Audubon Junior 
Members. Through this membership 


they receive: 


1 The NEW AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB 

SCRAPBOOK — a handsome work- 
book with stiff covers, showing large 
colored pictures of birds and mammals 
with interesting stories about each. In- 
side is a section for each season — 
Autumn, Winter, Spring and Summer — 
containing timely activities and sugges- 
tions for adding further records of na- 
ture explorations throughout the year. 


A MONTHLY PROJECT SHEET of how- 
to-do seasonal activities with ideas 
adding these to the SCRAPBOOKS. 


An AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB BUT- 
TON. 


AUDUBON JUNIOR NEWS, the Club 
magazine, issued annually in March. 


A GIFT CARD will accompany this ma- 
terial, letting your young friends know 
that this gift comes from you. 


Dues for JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP are 
$1.00 per year 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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Our Members will rejoice in this 
years Christmas Card, by Don 
Eckelberry, showing two redpolls 
in a wintry field. Everyone who 


receives it will rejoice, also. 


Cards measure 5” x7”, en- 
velopes included 20¢ 
Each, 10 for $1.75, 25 and 
any amount over, 15¢ Each. 
Please add 25¢ for orders 
under $5.00 and 50¢ for 
orders over $5.00 for post- 


age and handling. 


a 
terete ele ete 


FROM 1957 


the beautiful scene from the Corkscrew Swamp 
Sanctuary in Florida 


picturing American egrets, by John Henry Dick 


Cards measure 5” x 7”, envelopes included — 1]0¢ Each. 


Postage and handling as listed. 


— 
— . o ‘. “ 7 ). 
merce OO npAet wre 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Audubon Market Place 


Rates for classified advertising; 15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


BINOCULARS—6 MODELS SPECIALLY 
adapted by us for bird watching! Send for de 
tails. Also for complete list: Bausch & Lomb 
and 2 grades of Japanese with quality compari- 
or checked 
by instrumer am Sh and covered 
ty our FREE-SERVICE "ARANTE Liberal 
trade-ins 0-day tria v ay postage. Before 

Binoculars 


very glass irrespective of pak -e 


buying read 


published ir 


advantage 
no charge to bi 
iestions w rite r visit Saturdays 
0-1 THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., 
14 West First St.. Mount Vernon 2, New York. 
MOant Vernon 64-2772. 


ib members l to answer 


REMARKABLE CHRISTMAS BINOCULAR 
SPECIAL -— See page 259. MIRAKEL OPTICAL 
COMPANY. 


EYEGLASS WEARERS — WARNING! Don’t 

tet r eyegiasse tuy binoculars witt 
ve FILM-PROTECTED 
ther service to birders 
FROM THE 
4 West First 


hall yw eyecaps that we ha 

at no extra cost Ar v 
leveloped by and obtainable ONLY 
REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical Ce., 1 
St.. Mount Vernon 2, New York 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT, 


I 
I 


" 


MAKE SURE OF GOOD BIRDING 
REICHERTS, Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West First 
St.. Mount Vernon 2, New York ; 


SCOPES rr 20x EYEPIECE with 
BALSCOP E Sr is r é 


AND MORI 


' Ra pe ¥ 
EXTRA COST 
eyepieces <« 


checked by 


abe “THE REIC HERTS. “Mirakel  etinns 
Co., 14 West First St.. Mount Vernon 2, N. Y. 


BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice. 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL HELP! iseum Curator, an 
franchised deal- 
er for leading binoculars ar telescopes ALL 
ab PES, PRICES, new and used. Also direct im- 
orts to save you middleman’'s profit. POSTPAID 
Fees trial aces e what you want to pay and I'll 
suggest bes ies to fit your requirements ! 
BARTLE ir HE NDRIK KS, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 
Phone HI 7-9748. 


experienced field ornithologist 
a 


SPECIALS: 7.x 35 center focus binocular. Mod- 

ern one piece body Hard coated optics. Pigskin 

Best inexpensive model I have ever seen 

(plus tax). 60mm. Telescope with FIVE 

, 15, 20 e. 40 gb 60 power. Fully coated 

9 o Postpaid. Money back 

guarantee BARTLETT HENDRIC KS, Pittsfield 
50-A, Mass. 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.25 and up. Fully guaranteed. Free trial. 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
— Mercury Bidg., West Los Angeles 25, 
alif. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1958 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TEL ESC OPES 
Terrestrial and Celestial. Largest stock 

town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, 

nell, German, French and Japanese — 

Used. Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free trial. 

Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 

years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 

15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. ¥. Come 
in or Just Write 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell & Dell Opticians, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

MU 7-2785. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premises, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 80, New York City 38, N. Y 
W Orth 2-1959. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftamen. 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator align- 
ment to Government specifications. Free check 
up and estimates, prompt service. Special] rates 
to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular cases, 
any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS, clean optics, lubricate, 
re-finish, seal, align prisms, $15.00 plus postage 
One year workmanship guarantee. Scientific 
Optical Instrument Service, 22 West Chippewa 
Street, Buffale, New York. 

BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repaired 
Guaranteed workmanshir Lenses coated for 
brighter vision Damaged lenses or prisms 
placed Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
glass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced 
Describe oe or send instruments for free 
estimate ‘rite for descriptive folder Liberal 
trade-ins on new Bushnell] binoeulars. Gould 
Lens Service, 26-D Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lowa. 
BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J. 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
or small collections purchased at liberal prices 
Nada Kramar, 927-15th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


FREE Revised Penguin catalog which includes 
books on natura! history and bird-watching at 
bargain prices Write PENGUIN BOOKS, 3300 
Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Md. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES’ “Field and Hedgerow.” 
Outstanding nature essays, woodcuts. SS pages 
Regularly $3.50; NOW $1.00. Other bargains toc 
Wellington's, 346a Concord, Belmont, Mass. 


FOREIGN CALENDARS FOR 1959: Swiss Al- 

pine, $3.00, Alpine Flowers, $1.50, and many 

‘thers. BOOKS: Latest arrival: Steinmetz, Codex 

Vegetabilis (Nomenclature in many languages 

and all-inclusive data of MEDICINAL PLANTS), 

$18 50. W. 8. Heinman, ea Books, 400 East 
2nd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


WORLD-WIDE-SEARCH-SERVICE. Ask price of 
any book or set mentee Literary Mart, 1265 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: “Birds of Long Island.” Giraud’s 
classic published in New York 114 years ago 
Good copy of this scarce collector's item. Price 


$10. Phone MU 6-5600, Ext. 377. 


FOR SALE: Audubon “Quadrupeds of North 
America." Giant size. Original Lithograph. Pub- 
lished in 1846. Charles A. Jackson, 482 Ridgewood 
Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


WANTED: “The Riddle of Migration,’ by Wil- 
liam Rowan, published by Williams & Williams, 
1931. E. Otte Hohn, Department of Physiology, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 


Birdhouses—Feeders 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1. 25, 
both $2.00. Feeders, $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid. 
Yonghaus, 617 Route 23, Wayne, N. J. 


YOUR ONE-STOP MAIL ORDER CENTER for 
quality bird watching and attracting products. 
Feeders, seed, houses, guides, binoculars, tele- 
scopes. Write for catalog. THE BIRDHOUSE, 
Plain Road, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


SUET FEEDERS of Maine fishnet bags—strong, 
safe—special lot, special price. 35¢ each postpaid. 
Sea Garden Shop, Medomak, Maine. 


ALL DIFFERENT. Birdhouses Complete, Un- 
painted. Per box of 8—$4, plus $1 parcel post. 
Bird Feeders Complete, Unpainted. Per box of 8 

$5.50, plus $1 parcel post. Bruce Specialties 
Company, R.R. 1, Box 305, Hartland, Wisconsin. 


ATTRACT BIRDS al) winter with this birch log 
feeder. Ready to fill with suet. Only one dollar, 
plus thirty-five cents postage and handling. John 
Murphy, River Read, Waterville, Ohio. 


Camping—Travel 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, » Fallen Leaf, California 

NATU RE LOVI ERS, Visit Bulls Island. Tropical 
Island of South Carolina, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Bird Paradise, 93 species in December 
Bird Count including Wild Turkey, Pileated 
Woodpecker and Oyster-catchers. For reservation 
write Concessionaire of the Dominick House, Mrs. 
Charles H. Mills, Bulls Island, Awendaw, 8. C., 
r phone 3845 MeC lellanville, 8. C. 


 Kilms- Slides 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, mammals, in- 
sects, shells, flowers, trees, clouds, sunsets, as- 
tronomy, showy minerals, natural science and 
scenery of western parks. Finest color. 25¢ 
wpe sa e, credit slip and new general cata- 
log Corr LEWIS, 1338 Buena Vista, Palm 
Ming California. 


ROLL FILM PROCESSED, 620, 120, 127. 8 
Jumbo Prints, 50¢; 12, 75¢; 16, 95¢. 8 x 10 
Enlargements, 25¢ each. Mail film and money to 
Brunt, 64 South Division, Buffalo, N, Y. 


Home Study 


PAINT OILS Exciting Home-Courses. Tria! 
Lesson FREE, specify Landscape, Still-Life, Por- 
traiture or Marine. PRICKETT-MONTAGUE 
SONGW IND STUDIOS, Monterey, Massschusstis. 


Miscellaneous 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natural 
color. Very lifelike, any size. For prices and de- 
tails, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri 


HANDMADE CHRISTMAS CARDS—real birch- 
bark, fresh cedar $1.00 dozen. Woodland Wild- 
life Notepaper — scenes look handdrawn. Sample 
packet — assorted designs, colors; 24 sheets, en- 
velopes — $1.00. Free information. HOOVER 
HANDCRAFT, Grand Marais, Minnesota. 


FLINT ARROWHEAD MAKING SECRET. 
Ancient Methods. Illustrated. 31.00. Amaze 
Friends! Genuine rattlesnake rattle and ancient 
flint arrowhead Bolo Ties! $3.50. Both, $6.00. 
‘One of a Kind” items. Guaranteed. CHIEF 
BLACKHAWK, Kennewick 9, Washington. 


BAC KWOODS JOURNAL — Simple living in 
the world of nature. $1 year, 20¢ copy. OG 
CABIN LIFE, Old Forge 4, New York. 


iurn to next page 
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CLASSIFIED ADS CONTINUED 


PINE 
folder 
wreaths 
lane, Corvallis, 


CONES A 
Many species 
WESTERN TREE 


Oregon. 


inch to foot long. Illustrated 
Choice all-cone Christmas 
CONES, 1925 Brook 


SEW pror at me f tore N urge 

materiz to f ders ir fourth icces 
te Adco Mfg . Bastrop 8, La 

NATURALLY FESTELISED Uno: soned Orange 

and Gr I 

rr pour Also dried fruits d nuts. Organic 

Acres, Box 37, Seffner, Florida. 


apefr $4 ishe ida honey $ 


ALLAN BROOKS ORIGINAL W ATER COLOR 
Sharp-tailed Gr e in Snow 1 x 14 John 
Moyer, Chicage Museum, Chicago “3 Illinois. 


WHITE JADE FROG carved in the 
mly. Fror collector's estate. Magnificent semi 
greenish white color. Writ 

Treasures, Box 33234, Miami 


Onient. One 


precious 
Natural 
Florida. 


Histery 


ae rea utif 

different $1.00 0 differer 
a bff penn we 
0 specially 
STONE COL- 


elegantly bh 


CHOICE ees a Al 
boxed, identifiec 
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4 sets of 10 diffe rent. e 
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identified, 20 different $1 
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hiwide 


nes and 


57-34 256th Street, 


BIRD 
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EARRINGS Hand-Ca 
phot« a nfortmatios L. 
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FIRST TIME OFFER! 
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Clarer Horts’, Box 3457, 


Anchorage, Alaska 
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AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Have you ever Explored REAL Florida? 
Discover a Wildlife 


Wonderland on an 


Beautiful sub-tropical bird. are one of the 
thrills on the tours. 


AUDUEON 
WILDLIFE TOUR 


Fi: trips ace being conducted this winter and spring season for your pleasure, 


Cruising through a canal on the Everglades 
National Park Tour. 


two of them being based at Clewiston Inn on the southern shore of Lake Okeecho- 
bee. one journeys into the fabulously beautiful CORKSCREW SWAMP SANC- 
TUARY in the northern portion of the Big Cypress country and the other into the 
FISHEATING CREEK country west of that Lake. Two trips base at Miami, one 
being a two-day trip through the EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK te BEAR 
LAKE and a boat trip on FLORIDA BAY, and the other being a one-day trip by 
station wagon and beat through the PARK te FLORIDA BAY and return. For 
those desiring to participate in the boat trips only on FLORIDA BAY a fifth trip 
is planned, basing at Tavernier on Key Largo. 


Tourists on the boardwaik at the Corkscrew 
Swamp Sanctuary. ®e -o 


? Clewiston 


2 
Corkscrew SyEmp 


Sanctuary 


The tours start in December, 1958 and con- 
tinue into April, 1959. The fee is $15 per 
person for one-day trips and $30 per person 
for two-day trips. Because of their popu- 


larity, early reservations are suggested. 


For free illustrated folders and 
° . Tovernier 
reservations, urile to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


13 McAllister Arcade, Miami, Florida 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


ALUMINUM FEEDER GARDEN SNACKERY 
WINDOW FEEDER 6" x 12” Standing feeder with plast Stained brown, revolves with the wind 
y to filll, holders for seed and suet cake eservoir for seed. Aluminum tray ass on one side. 7” x 12” x 17” $8.95 
x 10” x 22” $7.85 and top. Complete with 4 ft Shipping Charges Collect 
30¢ for postage & handling Steel Pole. $4.95 
Add 50¢ for postage & hand 


ras CHRISTMAS ove» BIRD FEEDER 


> 


BIRD SEED 


NATIONAL 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 
MIXTURE 


= $ 2.75 postpaid 
$ 5.00 ex. collect 

> $ 8.00 ex. collect 
$15.50 ex ect 


SQUIRREL'S DEFEAT 
aed 

HOPPER TYPE FEEDER 

k —_ ats! d 

uded $9.90 


ollect 


MEDIUM 
SUNFLOWER SEED 
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ORNAMENTAL FEEDING STATION WINDOW FEEDER 
' ed white with green roof, two levels f — Stained brown, very attractiv 
birds simultaneously 


ost $30.00 


ollect 


SQUIRREL BAFFLE REVOLVING FEEDER 
HANGING FEEDER Price only Stained brown, removable seed 
Plastic hanging feeder, green Includes Baffle hopper, automatic closing of 
seed reservoir 24” diameter $10.95 entrance keeps out big birds 
$1.50 Made of spun aluminum 11” x 16” x 22” $25.00 
stage & handling Postage and Handling $1.00 Shipping Charges Collect 


— 
ORDER FROM —ervice Cepartrrent 


Send for Free Catalogue NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y. 


